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IN THE GREAT ADMIRAL’S DAYS. 


BY CHARLES 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


KENNETT BURROW. 


T. H. ROBINSON, 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


T was in mid- 
August of 
eighteen hun- 
dred and five 
(and blind hot 
it was, with 
not enough 
wind to stir 
the wheat) 

- : = that I sat in 

my father’s study, at twilight, with a 
letter in my hand. I had read it a 
dozen times since morning, but the more 
I considered it the less I liked it; in- 
deed, I was sorely troubled, not so much 
for myself, although that was bad enough, 
as for my dear friend and cousin, Gabriel 
Manton, at that time with Collingwood 
on the Royal Sovereign, watching the port 
of Cadiz as a terrier watches a rat. That 
you may the more clearly understand the 
cause of my disquiet I will write down the 
letter as it came to me. 

“My dear Cousin,” it ran, ‘‘we are 
set to watch this cursed place, and devilish 
slow it is, but we think there may be 
sharp work before long, and so grind our 
teeth and wait. When I say I wish I was 
with you in Churchsea you know it is not 
because I would run away from danger ; 
I would give my eyes for a fight. But 
news has reached me, which I fear will 
put more work into your hands than you 
may care for, particularly as you like books 
better than blood. That villain cousin of 
mine, Frank Manton, is back in England 
from the Indies, where he had another 
thank God, so that when he 
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name, 


thrashed black women to death it was not 
my name was cursed. It is certain that he 


will go to Hillbury, and I think it likely 
he will try his devil’s tricks with Esther. 
There was some understanding that he 
should have her between her father, Guy 
Dering, and his father, John Manton; 
but it was only a promise made when the 
old men had their heads nodding together 
over the wine, and when she was no more 
than a child of sixteen. As you know, 
dear cousin, Esther loves me. Therefore 
I give her into your keeping until we 
have trapped these French and Spanish 
rascals, and I am back in pleasant Church- 
sea again.” 

There were other matters in the letter, 
but I took no note of them ; here was quite 
enough to make me feel like a landsman 
at sea. 

From where I sat I could see across the 
marshes to Hillbury, where a few lights 
shone, and it pleased me to think that 
one of these, perhaps, lit Esther Dering’s 
chamber, for where Esther was I knew 
Mary Pendril would be, and if my cousin 
Gabriel loved Esther, it was equally cer- 
tain that I loved Mary. This fact, of 
which Gabriel knew nothing (I having 
only found out that I was in love some 
few weeks before) made my position all 
the more perplexing, for it bound me to 
be the guardian of two young women 
instead of one. They had lived together 
in the big house at Hillbury ever since 
Guy Dering’s death, Esther being an only 
child and all his property falling to her. 
Mary Pendril came of a good Sussex 
family that had gone under in those un- 
certain times, and although I often told 
myself that I should not have loved her 
less had she been a labourer’s daughter, 
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‘* When the old men had their heads nodding over the wine.” 


yet it pleased me to think the Pendril 
blood was as good as my own. Indeed, 
the Mantons, the Pendrils, and the 
Scardales (of which latter race I was at 
that period the youngest living representa- 
tive) can hold up their heads with any, 
and have aclearer record than many more 
boastful families ; but that does not con- 
cern the matter in hand. 

I was sitting with the letter stillin my 
fingers, feeling my position more sharply 
each moment, when my father came into 
the room. At another time, I think, I 
should hardly have chosen to give him my 
confidence—not that I in the least mis- 
trusted him, but because, I suppose, the 
young like to nurse their love alone at 
first. He was a very quiet and careful 
man, so careful, indeed, that when the 
news of the threatened French invasion 
came, and it was reported that transports 
were ready at Dunkirk and Boulogne, he 
had all his silver carefully packed up and 


prepared for sudden removal; which 
may, after all, have been only a wise pre- 
caution, as it was said that the French 
boats could be seen from Romney with a 
glass. But I confess I never had much 
fear, as many of our own ships continually 
swept up and down the Channel, and 
where they were the French seldom 
willingly came. 

My father, then, entered, and as it 
was so dark that he could not see my 
face, I the more readily told him what 
Gabriel’s letter contained and also of my 
love for Mary Pendril. He heard me to 
the end without a word, and then rang 
for lights before he spoke. When they 
had been brought and we were alone 
again, he eyed me up and down with 
so kind a smile that my heart leaped 
for pleasure. 

“Tt is ill talking in the dark, Nat,” 
he said, “though no doubt you had 


your reason. Injthese wild days love 
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seems out of place, and every man 
should be a soldier ; but Mary Pendril 
is well enough, and as good to wed, 
perhaps, as a richer woman.” 

“ That’s what I was thinking,” I said. 

“ There will be enough for both of 
you,” he went on, “unless the French 
make hash of us.” At that I sniffed 
scornfully, and threw out my hand as 
one does to scare a cat. 

* Pooh,” I said, “to the devil with the 
French ! ” 

* Just so,” he said, “and Amen, but 
we must think of possibilities, Nat.” 

** But that is not a possibility, sir.” He 
shook his head at me, still smiling. 

* You are young, my boy. Well, well, 
even I could fight, and you have a pretty 
way with arapier. But the matter of that 
scoundrel Frank’s return is more serious. 
I don’t see where I can help you at pre- 
sent; you can only watch. I always 
thought it foolish of those two girls to live 
alone, with only servants in the house, as 
they do.” 

“ They will not hear of leaving it,” said 
I; and added, “ I think I will walk over to 
see Mary to-night.” 

* It will be a good excuse,” he laughed ; 
‘I see you snatch at opportunities.” 

“TI will speak to her first, she hasa 
better head than Esther.” 

“Of course,” he said, “and I dare say 
you think a prettier face.” 

‘© No doubt of that,” said I. 

“ Well, well, go, and take the child 
my blessing, and bid her come to me to- 
morrow to be kissed.” 

As I went out I grasped my father’s 
hand for thanks, and he patted me very 
tenderly on the shoulder. I think,'in his 
heart, he was deeply glad that I chose 
Mary Pendril, but it was not his way to 
say much on any matter. 

As I went forth it was half-past nine by 
the great clock in the hall, and as I had 
half-an-hour’s walk before me there was a 
chance that Mary would be in bed. But 
a tramp over the White Road under the 
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stars always delighted me, I suppose it 
was in my blood to love the place ; at any 
rate, I have sometimes been so lifted up 
in spirit there as to be unconscious of the 
earth under my feet, a creature to whom 
the night sang only of youth and love. 
But on this particular evening, although 
love was in my heart, there was some fear 
there also, and I found myself scrutinising 
sharply such passengers as I met upon 
the way. But none of them had any look 
of Frank Manton as I remembered him, 
and I reached my destination in rising 
spirits. 

The house in which Esther and Mary 
lived was near the Church of Hillbury, 
and part of the garden wall bounded 
one side of the churchyard. In this wall 
was a narrow doorway, by which I usually 
entered, generally to find one of the girls 
busy about the flowers. To-night I made 
my way toitas usual. It was only latched, 
and as I passed through and closed it 
behind me, the thought that any other 
might do the same sent the blood rushing 
to my heart. 

I turned up the broad pathway that 
led towards the back of the house, and 
presently saw a white figure pacing before 
me. I gave a low call, which I had used 
a hundred times before, and in a moment 
Mary Pendril had her arms about my neck. 

“Oh, Nat!” she cried, “ I thought you 
would not come! ” 

‘Well, dear heart, kiss me for each 
minute I am late,” said I, “and forgive 
me.” I must have been very late indeed, 
to judge by the kisses she showered upon 
my lips. When she drew back I slipped 
my arm about her waist and we paced 
slowly together in the moonlight. 

“Mary,” said I, “ promise me to have 
that door locked every night.” 

“Why?” she asked. “And how will 
you get in?” 

“By the front door, which, when I 
come to think of it, is the proper way 
for a young man to come a-courting the 
sweetest girl alive.” 
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She nestled to me. ‘“ Am I that?” she 
asked. 

“A thousand times, yes,” I said, “ but 
we're getting away from the matter of 
the door. I want your promise.” There 
was something in my voice that startled 
her, for she paused and looked ques- 
tioningly into my face. 

“Why must it be locked, Nat ?” 

“Because there is danger about us, 
and an open door is as free to a rogue as 
to an honest man.” And I told her what 
my cousin had written, and that she must 
help me to guard Esther until he came. 
She listened silently until I had finished, 
except that she cried “Shame” when I 
spoke of Frank’s brutality to women. 
With my last word she drew herself free 
from my arm, as though to show me I 
might trust her to stand alone when 
I was not by. 

“If he comes here,” she said, “he will 
have to deal with me.” 

“That is well spoken,” said I, smiling 
to myself to hear her talk so proudly, 
“but we must remember that you are 
only a woman, sweetheart.” 

* And an honest woman is a match for 
a wicked man,” she said. 

“In purpose, no doubt, but not in 
strength and cunning. Women, my dear, 
are as God made them, and too often the 
best of them are prey to the blackest 
villainy. They are easy victims to a win- 
ning tongue.” 

** Like yours,” she said, and carried my 
hand to her bosom. 

“ Like mine, if it pleases you to call it 
winning, little one. You see now why 
the door must be locked?” 

“Ves,” she said. “And it shall be 
done.” 

“And where is Esther, now?” I 
asked. 

“In bed, and I warrant fast asleep.’ 

“As you should be,” I said. ‘ What 
do you mean by loitering in the garden 
at this hour?” 

““] thought that perhaps Mr. Nat 


? 


Scardale might come to see a lonely girl 
whom he pretends to love !” 

“Whom he does love with all his 
strength !” 

‘“Yes—yes, I know,” she whispered, 
and lifted her face to mine. It was so 
fair, so pure, so tenderly sedate, so full 
of love, that I kissed her forehead with a 
kind of reverence, and my breath caught. 
She stamped her foot on the gravel. 
“You might have kissed my lips,” she 
said. 

“Well, and I will,” said I, and did it. 
Then we stood looking into each other’s 
eyes under the placid moon as though we 
were the only two alive in all the world. 

“You must tell Esther about all this,” 
I said. “But don’t frighten her too 
much. You are her friend and can put 
it gently.” 

“Suppose this Mr. Manton comes to 
the house, what are we to do?” 

‘** She had better see him, but not alone. 
Can you trust the servants ?” 

**T do not much like Hayes,” she said. 
“He may be honest; I may do him 
wrong, but I don’t like him, Nat.” 

“Then watch Hayes,” I said. ‘‘And 
if anything happens send to me at once 
by a trusty messenger. Now, good-night.” 

“You will come to-morrow ?” 

“T will come to take you to my father. 
I have told him everything, and he wishes 
to kiss you as his daughter.” 

She clapped her hands and hugged me. 
A moment later I was out of the door in 
the wall, and I heard Mary turn the key 
behind me. 

The weight of suspicion being already 
heavy upon me, I glanced narrowly under 
the shadow of the wall to left and right 
and then across the church square, which 
shone under the open sky almost as clear 
as day. There was not a soul in sight; 
the shadows of leaves lay black and still 
upon the grass and flagstones; all the 
lights in the surrounding habitations were 
long since out ; there was only brooding 
night about me and a wonderful silence. 
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To make sure, however, that all was so 
far safe, I went round to the front of the 
house, which faced a side street, and just 
as I turned to the left I was aware of the 
sound of a door being closed stealthily, and 
the gleam of a receding light. I pulled 
up instantly and waited. In a moment 
footsteps smote upon the side-walk, and 
I had hardly slipped under an archway to 
escape observation, when a man passed 
at the other side. It was impossible, in 
that uncertain light, to be sure of any- 
thing ; but my quickened pulse assured 
me that the game had commenced. As he 
turned the corner I emerged from my 
hiding-place, and, guided by the sound of 
his tread, followed at a safe distance, 
keeping step with him. I expected, if 
this were my man, he would be lodging 
at the George, but instead of turning 
again to the right he went straight on 
down Eight-Bells Street. This put me out 
somewhat until he paused by a dark door- 
way at the end of the street. His low 
knock was answered instantly, and in the 
light that shone forth Frank Manton stood 
clear. 

Now, in that house lived Owen Trale, 
a man of the most evil reputation in 
Hillbury, for he was not only a smug- 
gler (a man may be that, as we know, 
and remain well-thought of), but also a 
common thief, and, report said, a high- 
wayman on occasion as well. This, you 
may be sure, set me thinking more pain- 
fully than before, for not only had I 
learned that night that my cousin’s 
enemy had returned, but also that he was 
in some evil correspondence with a man 
steeped in villainies, and furthermore that 
he was endeavouring to corrupt, if he had 
not already corrupted, the man Hayes. 
I confess that, for a moment, my head 
swam ; but I shook myself free of this first 
weakness, and turned my steps towards 
Churchsea as the town clock chimed the 
quarter after eleven. 

I found my father sitting up for me, 
which was not his custom. When I had 


told him all that had occurred he looked 
very grave. 

“This seems the beginning of a bad 
business, Nat,” he said, sipping his hot 
Eau de Vie slowly; “the best point 
about it is what looks the worst. If Frank 
is in league with Trale, be sure he is up 
to some mischief other than this affair of 
Esther, and the King’s officers may want 
him before long. I think they should 
hear of it.” 

“Wait,” I said, “ until we know more 
againsthim. Hemaybeinnocent.” ‘The 
old man shook his head. 

“You are young and chivalrous, as you 
should be; I am old, and know of what 
bad menare capable. Weshallsee.” It 
was fortunate for us all that my father was 
wiser than I. 

When I awoke the following morning 
I felt years older ; it even seemed to me 
that my body had toughened. My life 
hitherto had been so barren of startling 
events that to be thus thrust in the front 
of action changed my outlook upon the 
world. Before, in spite of the troubled 
condition of the country, it had been a 
matter of books, of dreams, of easy 
love-making ; now, things were like to 
dance to a different tune, with treachery 
working in the dark, and, very possibly, 
spilled blood and the flash of swords. 
The new prospect pleased me, for, after 
all, it is a man’s business to do and not 
to dream. 

In honour of these changed conditions, 
and also because I was that day to bring 
Mary to see my father, I put on my best 
long blue coat, with a heavy collar of 
velvet, and under the coat I wore a silk 
vest, very fine with stiff embroidery ; my 
gaiters matched the coat, and I thought 
they fitted me extremely well. To town 
eyes I might have presented a laughable 
figure enough, but yet I think youthful 
limbs look well in almost anything that 
does not hide them too much. 

My father had some work for me todo 
in the morning—writing, I remember it 
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was, and very ill I believe I did it,—so that 
it was not until two o’clock that I reached 
Hillbury, and knocked at the front door 
of Miss Dering’s house. Hayes opened 
to me, and it was clear that the man was 
uneasy. I believe if I had not entered 
without enquiry he would have told me 
that the ladies were not at home. I made 
my way at once to the room on the left 
of the hall, and entered without being 
announced : a pretty sight and sound 
of locked arms and weeping met me on 
the threshold. 

“What is this?” I cried. 

Mary, who was kneeling by Esther’s 
side, with her friend’s arms round her, 
rose and came to me with her face pale 
and an angry light smouldering in her eyes. 

“He has been here,” she said, and 
pointing to the weeping Esther, “see 
what he has done already.” 

I drew a chair to Miss Dering’s side, 
and set another for Mary at my left hand. 
“Now,” said I to Esther, “tell me what 
has happened. Remember I am your 
friend and guardian in this trouble, and 
must know all.” 

“T thank you, dear friend,” said Esther, 
“* Mary has told me how good you are.” 

“My goodness,” said I, “is nothing to 
the point at present, but I desire to earn 
your thanks, so let me hear your story. 
What did this rogue Manton say ?” 

At that she fell to weeping again, and I 
had to leave Mary to comfort her, while 
I paced the room, inwardly cursing the 
proneness of women to tears; in that 
matter they have no discretion. As I 
passed the door in my perambulation 
the shifty face of Hayes rose before my 
memory, and I suddenly turned the handle 
and threw it wide. There the creature 
stood, bent double to set his ear to the 
keyhole, with his false hands clasped 
behind his back. I caught him by the 
collar, jerked him upright, and led him, 
trembling, to the other side of the hall. 

“You're a pretty servant,” I said, “to 
play these damned tricks. You deserve 
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to be horsewhipped and bundled out of 
doors.” 

“My dear mistress,” said he, cringing, 
‘is in trouble, sir, and I am an old ser- 
vant, and have a will to serve her.” 

‘““And you do it by listening at closed 
doors ! ” 

“Twas for her sake,” he muttered, “ for 
how am I to know her friends from 
enemies in these times ?” 

“ Was it a friend or enemy with whom 
you talked last night ?” 

He winced, and drew away from me as 
a lie rose to his lips. 

“T talked with no one, Mr. Scardale,” 
he said. ‘On my soul, I didn’t, God 
help me!” I looked at him for a mo- 
ment, in doubt what to do. Tohave him 
turned off would be to transform him into 
a vindictive enemy, with a full knowledge 
of the house, and perhaps with another 
servant within it as an accomplice. To 
allow him to remain might work upon his 
better feelings, if he had any. I suppose I 
should have bribed him heavily, but I 
could not bring myself to pay a man to be 
faithful to a family whose bread he had 
eaten for so many years. He took advan- 
tage of my hesitation to put in a word for 
himself. 

“IT was wrong, sir,” he said, “‘ and beg 
to be forgiven. I will not offend again.” 

* Until, I suppose, you are paid to do 
it,” I said. I regretted the words directly 
they were spoken. They were a mistake 
in tactics, but I was young, and my hands 
itched to thrash the man. An ugly look 
came into his eyes; he fell back a step 
and bowed his head in sham humility. 

“You are pleased to be unkind, sir,” 
he said. 

‘* Hayes,” said I, “you are an old man, 
too old to take to successful treachery. 
For your own sake I advise you to be 
honest. We have mentioned no names 
this morning, and said nothing of a cer- 
tain visitor, but I know all there is to 
know, be sure of that, and at a word the 
whole mine will be sprung.” This told far 
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more than I had anticipated ; he shivered 
visibly, and moistened his lips with his 
tongue. 

** Now go,” I continued, ‘‘and let there 
be no more keyhole work, or, by heaven, 
you shall pay dearly for it!” He bowed 
humbly once more, and slunk away, but 
I was conscious that he snarled under his 
breath like an old hound. 

I listened until the sound of his foot- 
steps was shut off by a closing door, and 
then returned to the ladies, a little flushed 
by my doubtful victory. Esther’s eyes 
were dry again, but she still shook with 
gusty sobs. Mary stood by her, and I 
was proud to see how boldly she held her- 
self and how strong she seemed, It was 
strange, I thought, that I should have 
chosen this girl, who was as firm as steel, 
while my cousin Gabriel, a born fighter, 
should have given his love to the pretty 
and sweet, but timorous and doubting, 
Esther. 

**Now,” I said, sitting down again, 
“tell me why Frank Manton came and 
what he said.” 

‘““Oh,” cried Esther, “he came to say 
he loved me and had worked and waited 
for me all these years.” 

“Which is a lie,” I said, “as we well 
know; and as to his work, I wonder the 
rascal dared speak of such devil’s doings.” 

“T told him I loved Gabe and that we 
were betrothed ; and then he said I was 
bound to him by my father’s promise.” 

“Even supposing such a promise were 
made,” I said, “ you are not bound by it. 
Two old men may grow very foolish over 
their wine, as doubtless your father and 
his did, but no man has a right to dis- 
pose of his own flesh and blood like that, 
and no gentleman would speak of such 
a wicked promise to a girl who loved 
another.” 

“Do you think,” Esther asked, “that 
my father was drunk when he said it ?” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said I, cheerfully ; 
‘at least we will pay him the compliment 
to suppose he was not sober.” 


‘*Tell Nat, dear, what he said next,” 
whispered Mary. 

“He swore and threatened, saying he 
would have me at any cost and that he 
didn’t care two buttons for a score of 
Gabes. Oh, how my heart beats still! 
He was like a mad thing and tried to 
kiss me.” 

‘*Was she alone with him?” I asked, 
turning to Mary. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Nat,” she 
said ; ‘*I was called away, and Hayes let 
him in.” 

“As I thought; twas all arranged 
between them. But I have given Hayes 
a lesson this morning that he may re- 
member. Well, when he tried kissing 
what did you do?” 

‘*T struck him, like that !” and she thrust 
forth her little hand with hardly enough 
force to have slain a butterfly. 

“ That was bravely done,” said I, “and 
what happened next ?” 

“ Then he went away.” 

**T see,” I said, ‘that he left the marks 
of his dirty boots upon the carpet, which 
shows that he came in in a hurry. This 
is a serious matter, Esther ; you must on 
no account see him again, either alone 
or with others. And as to that rascal 
Hayes, at first I thought it would be wiser 
to keep him, but now it’s plain he must 
not sleep in the house another night.” 

‘But he is an old, old servant,” Esther 
pleaded, “and may have meant no 
harm.” 

“4 man who means no harm does 
not have night interviews with infamous 
slave-dealers, and let them in alone to his 
mistress in the morning, and listen behind 
doors. He must go.” 

At that moment there was a knock at 


. the doorand Hayes himself camein. He 


was in mortal terror of some kind, and I 
jumped to the conclusion that my chance 
words about springing the mine must 
have touched him home; there was 
more, apparently, in the connection be- 
tween Frank Manton and him than I 
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had thought. He stood there, bowing 
like a machine and trying to speak, we 
all three watching him; coward was written 
in every line of his body. At last he 
spoke, and, addressing Esther, said that 
he wished to resign his service and go at 
once, that he had been insulted by Mr. 
Scardale (at which I bowed), and that as 
soon as the money that was due to him 
was paid he would leave the house. 

“You have no right,” said I, “ to claim 
a penny, and if your mistress will take 
my advice she will have your luggage 
searched before she lets you go.” 

But Esther would not hear of that, 
much to her sorrow later, when she found 
that her cherished christening cup had 
disappeared, with many other articles of 
value. She paid him his money, and he 
turned to go. 

“Stay!” said I, “be good enough to 
deliver up the keys.” 

He handed them to me reluctantly ; the 
man must have been a fool to think he 
could have got off with them. He made 
another movement to slip out, but I pre- 
vented him, and told Mary to count and 
examine thekeys. Icould not sufficiently 
admire the way my dear girl kept her head 
all through. 

“The number is right,” she said ; “but 
this,” holding one up, “will not unlock the 
little door under the balcony.” 

“Oh, ho,” I cried; “so you have not 
learnt your lesson yet! Give it up, you 
rascal.” He protested that he had not 
got it, and I had to clap my pistol to his 
head before he handed it over. Esther 
nearly fainted at the sight, but Mary never 
winked. I was almost sorry for the fellow; 
he was in such a deadly fright that the per- 
spiration dripped from his forehead. 

“Now go!” I said, and followed him 
from the room. He had a hand-cart 
ready at the door for his luggage, and a 
boy to wheel it ; now I recognised the boy 
for a son of Owen Trale, and I have no 
doubt the old thief’s spoils were gladly 
received by that spawn of Satan. 
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Having witnessed this strange departure, 
I returned once more to my charges, who 
seemed relieved to have seen the back of 
Hayes. It was something, certainly ; but 
when I sat down to consider matters, the 
immediate future presented a maze through 
which I could not see my way. It is 
always more trying to be on the defensive 
than to conduct an attack, as any soldier 
knows, and here we were, like a night en- 
campment with the fires burning, open to 
a sudden and treacherous assault. I dare 
not even take Mary to see my father as I 
had promised, for though Esther had the 
best intentions in the world, at a hint of 
real danger I knew she would probably 
become impotent. 

“My love,” said I at last, “I will return 
now to Churchsea, and ride back with my 
man Howell. He shall stay here until the 
danger is over ; you may trust him as you 
would Gabe or me. Then you can come 
to see my father and be back here before 
dark.” 

They agreed to this and thanked me, 
and in an hour I had brought my man and 
set forth again with Mary. The saddle 
had been changed and she rode Howell’s 
horse ; and I shall never forget that ride 
so long as any pulse beats in me. The fear 
I had for her gave a delicious, searching 
sweetness to my love, and my love was 
lifted higher by reason of the fear, so that 
I seemed like one moving between heaven 
and earth. The familiar road was trans- 
figured by her who journeyed on it; 
Churchsea, before us, washed in sunlight 
and standing up into the deep blue of the 
sky, seemed a city of palaces ; the level 
marshes spread their rich green for her 
delight. Her tenderness to me was so 
great that it held me speechless, except 
once when we paused and leaned together 
as by one instinct, and kissed ; and then I 
only said, in a foolish lover’s way, “ My 
heart, you love me?” ‘To which she an- 
swered, ‘‘ My heart is full of you.” And at 
that I could almost have wept, partly for 
joy, although I had heard it often before 
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He was waiting to receive us. 


from her lips, and partly because I felt a 
man’s unworthiness beside the purity of a 
perfect maidenhood. 

When we reached my father’s door, he 
was waiting to receive us. He led Mary 
in and welcomed her, and did her honour 
with such a sincerity and grace that he 
shone before me in a new light, and I 
thought my dead mother was happy to 
have had such a man for lover. 

“* My son,” he said, “Shas chosen wisely, 
dear child. To look into your face is to 
wish myself young again,” and he kissed 
first her hand and then her lips until she 
blushed for pleasure. He gave her, too, 
before the short visit was over (I did not 
like to keep her long from Esther) a collar 


of pearls that had been my mother’s, “To 
adorn a throat,” he said, “ not less beauti- 
ful than hers, which I would not say of 
any other woman living.” I think Mary, 
for my sake, loved the compliment better 
than the gems. 

I found, on taking Mary back to Hillbury 
that Howell had installed himself in the 
place of the outcast Hayes, and seemed 
already to have gained a good footing with 
the other servants. This relieved my mind 
of some uneasiness, for I knew the man to 
be devoted to my service, and of a wit 
quick enough to cope with any ordinary 
difficulty. So far, I flattered myself, things 
had not gone badly, and it waswith a light- 
ened heart that I went to bed that night. 








The 


I awoke at the first grey of dawn, and 
springing up, threw my window open and 
looked forth. A mist lay over the marsh, 
reaching some feet up the side of the 
hill on which Churchsea stood, but above 
the greater stars still shoneclear. Theair 
was wonderfully soft and inviting, and as I 
was always an early riser, I dressed and 
went out. No one was abroad at that 
hour, and this gave me a delightful feeling 
of possession, as though all Churchsea 
belonged to me; a feeling, surely, having 
great compensations for those whose love 
for a place greatly exceeds their real pos- 
sessions in it. My thoughts naturally flew 
towards the neighbouring height that har- 
boured my love, and in half an hour I was 
walking up the main street of Hillbury. A 
few stars still glinted, but every moment 
the light increased. 

As I neared the George, I heard the 
sound of champing horses, and the hurry of 
departure. Stable-boysshouted, postilions 
swore, and all at once a voice I seemed 
to recognise rose in angry command. As 
I drew nearer, the postilions leaped to their 
saddles, the chaise door closed with a bang, 
and the horses got into rapid motion. 
The windows of the chaise were down, and 
as it passed I caught a glimpse of Frank 
Manton, and, by his side, who but the 
faithless Hayes! I detected what I inter- 
preted as fear upon both their faces, and 
there was certainly something in the man- 
ner of their going that suggested flight. 
This, added to Hayes’ perturbation on the 
previous day, strengthened my belief that 
danger was anticipated by Frank from 
some other quarter. 

The landlord was standing by the door- 
way, rubbing sleepy eyes in what appeared 
a very ill-humour, but my heart was so 
lifted up I would have spoken to the devil 
himself. 

“Good morning to you,” I said. “ Your 
guest leaves early.” 

“And be damned to him,” said he, 
“for a grumbling cur!” 

** You seem upset. What has he done ?” 
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“ First he must quarrel with my wine, 
which was too good for him, and then he 
must find fault with my biil; now, no man 
can stand that!” 

“No, indeed,” said I. 

“ And then he cursed me for a lay-a-bed 
because the horses were ten minutes late.” 

“He seemed in a hurry to be off.” 

“The devil’s own hurry, and on no 
better errand, I dare say.” 

“Do you know him ?” 

‘‘T must have seen him somewhere, the 
face was not quite strange.” 

* Ah,” said I ; “and where is he going?” 

“ He said to London, Mr. Scardale, but 
as like as not he lied.” 

“‘ Perhaps you are too hard upon him.” 

“TI don’t like him, sir; and it seems 
to me,” he added, “that you had better 
come in and take something to prevent 
a chill.” There was no fear of that, it 
being quite warm, but I followed him 
into his little private room and we had a 
glass together. 

“Who was with him?” I asked. “I 
think I saw two faces in the carriage.” 

“Old Hayes,” he said, “on business 
for Miss Dering.” 

“That, at any rate, was a lie,” I said. 
He looked at me closely, smiled, checked 
himself in the middle of a wink, and 
drank. 

‘*Look here, Boyton,” said I, ‘we're 
old friends, aren’t we?” 

“You're a Scardale, sir, and that’s 
enough for me or any honest man.” 

“‘Thanks,” I said. ‘“‘ Now this is a 
matter that I don’t much like ; I have my 
reasons, but at present they must remain 
close.” He nodded. 

“IT thought as much,” he said. 

“Will you promise me that if you see 
anything of this man or Hayes again you 
will let me know at once?” 

1 will,” he said ; “‘ and within an hour.” 

“In these days,” I added, “all who 
are not the King’s friends may be his 
enemies, and it’s our duty as citizens to 
watch.” 
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“He was not a Frenchy, sir,’ Boyton 
said. 

“No, but are there no rascals in 
England ? ” 

“TI take you, sir,” he said. “If he 
comes here again he shall be treated as 
a gentleman and watched like a thief.” 

‘‘Now we understand each other,” said 
I ; “and I must be getting home to break- 
fast.” 

He saw me to the door, and stood 
there bowing as I passed up the street. 
I had been careful not to tell him too 
much, for, although I trusted him, it is 


always as well to hold something in the 
background ; with small knowledge it is 
easy to remain honest ; with great, only a 
strong man can keep his hands quite clean. 

I went, as in duty bound, to look at 
the outside of the house where the girls 
were; I suppose both they and the 
servants were still asleep, for all the win- 
dows were shuttered, and not a whiff ot 
smoke came from any of the chimneys. 
I said a prayer for their safe keeping as 
I stood on the side-walk, and then took 
the road to Churchsea with a light heart 
and step. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ] 
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FRA LIPPO LIPPI. 


THE SEARCI! FOR SELF. 


BY EDWARD HUTTON, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALINARI, FLORENCE, 


] HE love and enthusiasm 
for antiquity that 
colours the age of 
the Renaissance for 
us, even to its close, 
was in reality a search 
for immortality. That 
dread of death, com- 
mon even amongst 
ourselves in the very 
young, the fear of entire forgetfulness, the 
dread of nothingness, was the soil out 
of which sprang the beautiful flower 
that we call the Renaissance. And 
instead of looking forward to the future 
for that gift of life everlasting, we find 
the Florentines of that day peering long- 
ingly back at the past, certain that 
there at any rate was a sure immortal- 
ity, and that in that wonderful culture 
of antiquity, divided from them by the 
gulf of darkness called the Middle Age, 
there was the secret of eternity, the 
power to confer upon Art a something 
which would not allow it to be utterly 
forgotten. It came to be a kind of 
creed, of almost passionate belief, that 
to be a scholar was the surest way to 
save something from the wreck of time; 
that learning was a salt which would 
crystallise their work, giving it an 
endurance, an appeal to those coming 
after, that otherwise it would lack. For 
Art in those early days was looked 
upon as something divine, and the artist 
as only a little lower than the angels 
perhaps, a true son of God in whom 
He was well pleased. An example of 
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this disposition of the people toward the 
artist may be noted in that wonderful 
reception—it is almost a triumph—which 
Cimabue received when his Madonna was 
borne in procession through the streets of 
Florence to its home in Santa Maria 
Novella. Even the Church took part in 
the welcome, as though in reality Mary 
Madonna had graciously come to them 
and they had found her a home right in 
their midst, as near as possible to their 
own dwellings. 

In this age of extremes, then, we shall 
not be surprised to find great loves and 
great hates, great virtue and great vice ; 
it was an age of enthusiasm, and it did 
nothing small. When Art was received 
with so much reverence even by the 
people, when its power to move seems to 
have been so potent, it is not surprising 
to find the artist passionate in his work, 
and, feeling the divine spark in him, seek- 
ing his own especial medium wherein he 
may, as it were, sing the new song that is 
in him. 

For the artist, to find the medium 
through which he may express himself 
has ever been the great need, coming in 
later times, indeed, almost to be an end 
in itself. To come upon it early, to know 
that one is doing the best with oneself 
that can be done, is the prize of the few, 
and they generally the greatest of all 
Most, after much toil, many fruitless 
pilgrimages, many inventions, find their 
medium late, perhaps too late, and, look- 
ing back on the flowers they have plucked 
by the way, are content even to leave their 
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own true work undone, thinking, after all, 
on the pleasantness of the way thither. 
But there are left those who never find 
it, men sometimes of a real genius, an 
exquisite talent shown, it is true, in all 
that they do, but lacking the means to 
express the true inspiration, the very soul 
of the artist. It is of such an one I have 
tried to write, telling you in the simplest 
way I can of his life and his work. He 


was a great painter, but he was always 
above his work, always with the real soul 
left over, finding at last his true expression, 
not in his own work, nor even in himself, 
but in the work of his most famous pupil. 
His own genius would find a voice, if not 
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in a noble, then in an ignoble passion; if 
not in art, then in life. It is in this way 
and because of his failure, or near failure, 
to grasp the secret of his own work that 
his name is not over the great constella- 
tion of artists that now bears that of 
another. 

About the year 1412 was born ina 
little medizval street—called Ardigitione 
—in Florence, Filippo di Tommaso Lippi, 
called Fra Lippo Lippi. His mother, 
poor soul, died in giving him life, and his 
father, burdened maybe with sorrow, lived 
only till Lippo was two years old. Frail 
from his birth, beginning life without a 
mother’s unreplaceable care, we find him 
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shortly in the convent of the Carmelites, 
just outside whose walls he had begun 
his life. The monks, having forsaken 
fatherhood, yet yielding to the instinct 
of nature towards that which is helpless, 
seem to have taken good care of him, 
bringing him up in the offices of the 
Church, and striving to teach a mind 
always almost unteachable. For we find 
him no lover of books, no scholar, but a 
dreamer of dreams in bright colours, and 
dexterous and ingenious with his hands 
so long as his thoughts are allowed to 
wander on that lifelong search of his. 
And so, while still very young, with the 


approval of the wondering monks, he, 
almost untaught, paints a picture in “#rra 
verde in the cloisters of their convent, a 
picture to please his fathers, the subject 
being a Pope confirming the Rule of the 
Carmelites. They praised him, for did 
they not love him, they who had rescued 
him from death almost on his arrival in 
this world of which they knew so little ? 
And so at the age of seventeen he thinks 
he wishes to be a painter, and without a 
thought throws off the clerical habit. 

He was ever a dreamer of dreams, and 
even in his own time his dreams came to 
be a part of his actual life. Legends, 
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stories, grew up re- 
garding him that 
seem under the 
search-light of mod- 
erncriticism to have 
had little reality in 
fact. It is said he 
is out in a boat one 
day, thinking, 
thinking, when he 
is made prisoner by 
Moorish pirates 
and taken a captive 
to Barbary, whence 
he is only returned 
after eighteen 
months, when they 
discover he can 
draw, and, so the 
Florentine legend 
runs, for this they 
take him to be a 
god. He is landed 
at Naples on his 
return, where he 
paints a picture for 
King Alfonso,which 
is placed in his pri- 
vate chapel. But 
he is still undecid- 
ed. In truth, all 
this legend is but 
an allegory of his 
lifelong search for 
his own medium. 
Discontented, out 
of humour with this 
art, he longs for 
Florence, and at 
length returns 
there ; and arrived, 
paints a picture for 
the nuns of Sant’ 
Ambrogio, which is 
now in the Aca- 


demy of Fine Arts in Florence. 

It was the age of Lorenzo Ghiberti and 
Donatello, the age therefore of the great 
schism in art which has lasted ever since 
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—the division be- 
tween the Natural- 
ists and the Mys- 
tics. How to 
choose? It does 
not trouble Filippo 
for an instant; he 
who had travelled 
and loved the world, 
even to the deser- 
tion of that quiet 
cloistral home, is a 
Naturalist already. 
His angels, even in 
the work he has 
already done, are 
boisterous boys, 
not angels at all 
really, yet fulfilling 
the requirements of 
even the most ex- 
acting devotee in a 
certain humanism, 
a certain delight in 
the mere living, the 
sensuous side of 
worship which is far 
indeed from coarse- 
ness, and farther 
still from that 
Middle Age, just 
gone by for ever, 
the Age of Asceti- 
cism. 

This picture ot 
his in Sant’ Am- 
brogio made him 
known to Cosimo 
de Medici, who be- 
came his friend and 
protector. So he 
painted a picture 
of the Nativity of 
Christ for the wife 
of Cosimo de Me- 


dici, and, recalling perhaps the circum- 
stances of his own birth, gives an un- 
wonted faintness—at any rate for him—to 
the expression of the Madonna 


a wish, 
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to the sun and 





as it were, not to 





live; a desire for 
quiet, as though she 
were thinking of the 
“lowliness of His 
handmaiden.” 

The lust of the 
eye, the desire of 
life, the power 
latent in all art to 
enjoy itself—it was 
inthese that Filippo 
came almost to be- 
lieve he had found 
his medium, and 
when engaged in 
the feverish search 
he has time for 
nothing else, has 
thoughts for no- 
thing else. Cosimo 
de Medici wishes 
him to finish some 
paintings he is en- 
gaged on for the 
Palace, but Lippo 
is up and down 
Florence with no 
thought for work; 
that terrible desire 
of life in him eat- 
ing his very soul 
away in its hunger, 
its desire to be ap- 
peased. So Cosimo 
shut him in—a 
kindly act, at any 
rate hethought so— 
that he might not 
waste time, so 
precious to Flor- 











shade, the dust and 
bustle, the roses and 
love of that Flor- 
ence of which he 
could never tire. 
Cosimo is dis- 
turbed, distracted 
at his absence, 
terrified for his 
safety, and on his 
return at last, seeing 
that Filippo must 
have his way, pro- 
mises to shut him 
in no more, en- 
deavouring ever 
after by kindness 
alone to keep him 
at work, which for 
his own sake he 
must, so it seems 
to Cosimg, finish. 
But now he has 
sent work to Rome, 
he is known in 
Padua, Cardinal 
Barbo, patron of 
the Arts, has com- 
mended his grace, 
and some distant 
relations at length 
hold out welcoming 
arms to him from 
Pratu. ‘lhither he 
journeys, staying 
tor months, together 
with Fra Diamente, 
a friend of his 
youth from the con- 
vent in Florence. 




















‘The nuns of Santa 





ence, to Italy, per- 
haps to the world. 
But Lippo, in- 
satiable of life, of 
that dear irresponsible going to and fro, 
cannot endure confinement for longer 
than two days ; so, making a rope of the 
sheetings of his bed, he slips down again 
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Marg herita—he 
seems to have 
exercised always a 
curious fascination over women—com- 
mission him to paint a Madonna for the 
high altar of their church. And so, by 
chance as it were, and slow stages, as he 
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would have thought, he comes to what I 
believe to have been the crisis of his life : 
the desire of life—the lust of the eye 
triumphing completely at last. 

In the cool church on sunny mornings, 
or perhaps in aimless wanderings, still in 
search of that which everevadeshim, hehas 
seen Lucrezia Buti, a nun of some curious 
fascinating beauty that holds him as ina 
vice. And Naturalist as he is, with no 
thought beyond, behind his picture, he 
begs her as model for his Madonna. 
Persuasive, eloquent, graceful, he is not 
denied. He paints her, and while at 
work suddenly finds himself, for the 
first time in his life perhaps, really in 
love. From desire to accomplishment 
was a matter of mere wishing in most 
things with Filippo. We see that in the 
ease with which he accomplished that 
earliest picture for the Carmelites in 
Florence, almost without any teaching. 
Lucrezia is easily persuaded, and on a 
certain day when they had gone forth to 
do honour to a relic—the girdle presented 
to St. Thomas by Our Lady—he bears 
her from their keep. Disgrace falls where 
it is ill deserved, on the Nuns of Santa 
Margherita, and the father of Lucrezia, 
perhaps justly angry at the seduction of 
his daughter, in vain makes every effort 
to recover her, and in the end is supposed 
to have caused Lippo’s death by poison. 
It was the outcome of this romantic 
union, their only son, Filippino Lippi, 
who carried on to some extent the tradi- 
tion of his father’s work, becoming 
though in a different style, “a most 
excellent and famous painter,” as Vasari 
says. Poor as he always had been and 
was, theirs must have been a curious 
existence. Outlawed, at any rate for a 
time, by the Church, with no friend but 
Cosimo de Medici, Filippo needed then 
all that Lucrezia could give of love and 
sympathy in order to justify even to 
himself the wild act he had been so 


certain would mean happiness. 
Pictures of his about this period are 
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not rare; for Cosimo seems to have 
exercised his influence and arranged 
matters with the Church. So we find 
him painting in the Augustine church 
of Santo Spirito in Florence; and in 
Prato, too, in the church of San Domenico 
there still remains a Nativity by him. 
His drapery is always fine (see plate 3) 
and his monks are full of some true spirit 
of devotion that is wanting in many a 
greater master. But it is in his Bam- 
binos and in his boy angels that, in so far 
as he found expression in painting, he 
expresses himself. They are above all 
else natural—boisterous children from 
the streets of Florence, with something 
humorous in the bent heads and lips 
that should be murmuring Aves. In his 
picture of the Martyrdom of St. Stephen 
he has depicted brutal fury and lust 
for blood with an extraordinary power. 
Always vivid, there is something demoniac 
in the cruelty, the grinding teeth, and 
stretched lips of the mob that stones the 
Saint. His Madonnas seem to me to be 
only half realised. It was a later hand 
that found expression for all that Filippo 
had dreamed ; for among his pupils we 
find him who was to supplant him, to 
say all or nearly all that Filippo has 
said and much more that Filippo had 
never dreamed of. I mean Sandro Botti- 
celli. 

Sandro was his pupil, and certainly no 
small measure of Filippo’s unexpressed 
genius fell to his share. But Botticelli 
was a man who needed no helping intro- 
ductions, a man well able to stand alone. 
Still I think we can trace Lippo’s influence 
in some of Botticelli’s early work, and 
especially in the hair and heads of his 
Madonnas. 

Fra Filippo died in his fifty-eighth year, 
in the year 1469. 

To Fra Diamente, with whom he had 
taken that eventful journey to Prato, he 
left his only son Filippino, then ten years 
old. And in due time Filippino goes to 
school to Sandro Botticelli, and when he 
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is older learns from those careful lips the 
life of his father. 

So died Filippo the painter, a man of 
immense genius, wandering through this 
world trying to find the medium through 
which to express himself. He never 
succeeded, and he died greater than his 
work. Some compensation for a life set 
with pitfalls and sorrow from birth, we 
may believe he found some truth after all, 
perhaps, though meagre at best, in the old 
proverb, “Let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” A Naturalist by 


inspiration and conviction, a dreamer, a 
poet, in a way that is not elaborately 
artistic but close to life, he was not a 
great painter, but a great artist. A man 
of curious fascination, a man of his own 
time ; for out of that age of enthusiasm, 
of extremes, there would have been no 
place for Lippo Lippi. Lucky in this, 
that he did not die without having 
known what life meant, what love 
meant, a thing, a questioning, in the 
search for the answer to which he was 


so earnest. 
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BY G. S. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON, 


II.—THE DREADFUL GOVERNESS. 


HERE is no one in the world to- 
wards whom I have a more humble 
feeling of reverence, I had almost said of 
self-abasement, than I have towards Mrs. 
Bantock. This is, I hope, chiefly due. to 
my appreciation of her extraordinary ex- 
cellence. I have known her for twelve 
years, and, so far as my observation ex- 
tends, she has never done anything wrong, 
anything in the slightest degree to be cen- 
sured. Her history, so far as I know it, 
is a calm succession of admirable incidents, 
a history surely to be far more warmly 
admired than those exciting and tumul- 
tuous lives of which we sometimes hear. 
Mrs. Bantock was the daughter of a 
wealthy but not ennobled brewer, and in 
her youth she had all the advantages which 
a dignified home and the most accom- 
plished governesses and masters can give. 
I have no doubt that she possesses all the 
accomplishments, intellectual and artistic, 
which are suitable to a lady, though of 
course at her age and in her position there 
are few occasions for their exercise. I have 
never known her at the loss for an opinion 
on any social, political, or literary question, 
even in regard to matters which her many 


occupations have prevented her investi- 
gating, and her opinion may be always ac- 
cepted as final—for my part, I never dream 
of disputing it. She married Mr. Bantock 
when she was twenty-five years old, bring- 
ing him a fortune of five thousand a year, 
and has been a devoted wife to him, so 
that he has never had recourse to those 
anti-domestic relaxations such as gambling 
and going to the less respectable places 
of amusement in which even middle-aged 
men and men of position are sometimes 
known unhappily to indulge. She has 
been an excellent mother; her sons have 
gone to the best schools and colleges, and 
her daughters have had the best and most 
carefully selected governesses. To her 
servants and dependents she is a friend ; 
not, indeed, committing the false kindness 
of overlooking faults, but being always 
ready to assist them with wise counsel. 
She is most charitable, being on the list of 
vice-presidents of many excellent institu- 
tions, some of them patronised by royalty 
itself. But I should weary you, though 
not myself, if I recounted all her virtues. 
In a word, she is a well-nigh perfect 
woman. 
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In my first acquaintance with her I 
experienced a feeling of timidity which has 
never quite worn off. It may have been 
(I hope it was) partly due to the uncon- 
scious recognition that she was a being 
superior to myself. But it was without 
doubt largely due to the majesty of her 
appearance. Mrs. Bantock was tall, some- 
what stout, and extremely dignified in her 
carriage. In_ the 
years since I first 
met her she has be- 
come stouter, and 
that has added to 
her dignity. She 
was, I have heard, 
a beautiful girl ; in 
her middle-age she 
is handsome, and 
her features ex- 
press the—so well 
employed — habit 
of authority. Cer- 
tainly I was once 
afraid of her in spite 
of her kindness; I 
hesitated to venture 
a remark in her pre- 
sence, and was con- 
fused when she addressed me. To this day, 
when she holds out her hand to me I feel 
presumptuous in shaking it ; I feel that it 
would be more seemly were I to kneel and 
touch it with my forehead or something 
ofthat kind. I admit that she patronises 
me; I would not have it otherwise ; it 
would seem altogether wrong that Mrs. 
Bantock should address me as an equal. 
There are many people by whom a plain 
man must expect to be patronised in 
modern England, such as novices in aris- 
tocratic society, Stock Exchange Jews, and 
the lesser lights of the stage, and I confess 
that such people sometimes irritate me. 
But when Mrs. Bantock patronises me I 
am merely grateful. 

In fact, my only complaint in this mat- 
ter (not that I do complain) is that Mrs. 
Bantock is too kind in noticing me. She 





Leant forward in quite an excited way. 


will sometimes catch my eye at a small 
dinner-party at her house and drag me 
out of a preferred obscurity to ask, “Are 
you working hard?” My reply is inau- 
dible, and she adds, “When you publish 
another book you must send it to me.” 
(She is very kind in this particular, not 
only accepting my books, but even asking 
me for additional copies to give away.) I 
murmur how glad 
I shall be to do so, 
but by this time she 
is talking to some- 
body else, and I 
sink relieved into 
obscurity again. 
Such notice em- 
barrasses me. But 
her kindness is 
usually most tact- 
ful, and, especially, 
it often takes the 
form of allowing me 
to be of service to 
her in a humble 
way; she knows, no 
doubt, what grati- 
fication such ser- 
vice isto me. Thus 





I sometimes receive a postcard in the 
morning telling me to get her tickets at 
some theatre. Now this is really kind, 
because, of course, a footman could get 
them quite as effectually as I; but Mrs. 
Bantock knows that I have tried to write 
for the stage and am therefore interested 
in it, and knows also that I am at a loss 
how to employ my time in the morning. 
She has promised, by the way, that if ever 
a play of mine is produced, she will accept 
a box on the first night. 

I could mention innumerable examples 
of such kindness, but I must hasten, in 
fulfilment of my promise, to relate an in- 
stance of how even such a woman may 
be tried, with its beautiful moral lesson of 
how we should bear affliction. 

I was staying with the Bantocks in the 
country, whenthere arrived a new governess 
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for Ethel, a girl of thirteen. This was 
Miss Clavering. She was a young woman 
of twenty or so; hér appearance was en- 
tirely unobjection- 
able, and, I am 
told, her refer- 
ences were all 
that could be de- 
sired. I would 
not malign her, in 
spite of the pain 
she gave us all, 
and I therefore 
admit that she 
seemed to be ac- 
complished, was 
well-bred, and 
amusing in her 
conversation — as 
a rule. She had 
high spirits — an 
excellent thing in 
its proper place— 
and Ethel, I am 
told, was devoted 
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to her. But on 
the very cay of 
her arri- 
Yor cou 
, Penson val she 
we amazed 
Miss Clavering was giving Ethel a lesson in and scan- 
lawn-tennis. dalised 
us. She 


argued with Mrs. Bantock at lunch. 

It happened that the conversation 
turned on Thackeray—Tom Bantock was 
reading Zhe Newcomes as a holiday task— 
and Mrs. Bantock observed that he was 
too cynical. Whereupon Miss Clavering 
leant forward in quite an excited way and 
said: “Oh, do you think so? It always 
seemed to me he was too sentimental.” 
Mrs. Bantock has a wonderfully agreeable 
temper ; she merely said, with dignity : 
“Tt has always been understood that he 
was acynic.” That surely ought to have 
closed the discussion, but Miss Clavering 
went on: “ But don’t you think that what 
has been always understood is often 
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wrong ?”—a pretty sentiment for a gover- 
ness! Asin the case of Merryweather, we 
all looked at Miss Clavering, and it was 
equally useless. Mrs. Bantock, of course, 
ignored her question. But the unfortu- 
nate young woman began to give instances 
of Thackeray’s sentimentalism, and ap- 
pealed for confirmation to me, thus plac- 
ing me in a very awkward position. Mrs. 
Bantock at once turned tc me. “You 
agree that Thackeray was a cynic?” she 
said. Then, of course, I could hesitate no 
longer, and agreed cordially. That ended 
the discussion, though Miss Clavering 
looked quite contemptuously at me—a 
most unwarrantable proceeding. 

It is my experience of life that when 
Thackeray and his cynicism have been 
mentioned, Dickens and his vulgarity are 
never far off, and, sure enough, at after- 
noon tea they made their appearance. 
Once more Mrs. Bantock and Miss Claver- 
ing were in collision, the latter taking up 
the position that to describe vulgar people 
is not in itself vulgar. This time I volun- 
tarily went to Mrs. Bantock’s assistance. 
My argument, I admit, was sophistical, but 
I think the circumstances justified it, and 
Mrs. Bantock rewarded me with a smile. 
When Miss Clavering had left the recom 
Mrs. Bantock expressed an inclination to 
tell her that it would be more comfortable 
for her to dine in the schoolroom, but 
Mr. Bantock, to my surprise, interposed, 
and we expected dinner with sinking 
hearts. 

It was quite terrible. The conversation 
turned on the stage,and Mrs. Bantock said 
how glad she was that Ibsen was over. 
In her opinion, she added, he ought never 
to have been allowed. Immediately Miss 
Clavering began to argue. This time, 
however, she hedged—which was cowardly 
I thought. “ Of course,” she said, “ I 
don’t admire everything he has written, but 
it seems to me impossible to deny that he’s 
a great dramatist.” Mr. Bantock, who 
treated Miss Clavering throughout with 
great good-humour, contented himself 
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with remarking that she would think 
differently when she was older ; but Mrs. 
Bantock, I could see, was extremely 
annoyed. It so happened that in talking 
apart to Miss Clavering before dinner I 
had agreed with her on this very point, and 
the dreadful girl at once drew me under 
fire. My respect for the Bantocks— 
almost my sense of duty—impelled me 
to deny what I had before affirmed, but 
somehow I had not the nerve to do so, 
and I echoed Miss Clavering’s opinion, 
though I am thankful to say she must 
have found me a very feeble ally. Mrs. 
Bantock stared at me, and I literally 
trembled, spilling some salt. Mr. Ban- 
tock said he had thought that I was too 
sensible for that sort of nonsense ; he 
showed me none of the tolerance he had 
shown the ringleader in the disturbance. 
When we said good-night, Mrs. Bantock 
did not smile. 

I tossed on my pillow all night, and felt 
wretched and very nervous the next day at 
lunch, when for the first time I met Mrs, 
Bantock and our persecutor again. But 
Mrs. Bantock made me ashamed of my 
trepidation ; so noble was the calm forti- 
tude displayed. She addressed a remark 
or two to me, for which I was inexpressibly 
thankful. She was, however, most rightly 
cold towards Miss Clavering, merely 
replying ‘‘ Indeed ” when spoken to by 
that irrepressible young woman, who for 
her part showed no contrition whatever, 


but chatted gaily the whole time, chiefly 
to Mr. Bantock. But lunch passed with- %& 


tock appear less dignified than usual, is 
quite unimaginable of her by a normal 
mind. Some of the most terrible night- 
mares I have ever had have been those 
in which (my nerves, doubtless, being 
morbid from overwork) I have dreamed 
of Mrs. Bantock scrambling up a preci- 
pice, or even (horrible to relate!) swim- 
ming in the sea, though of course properly 
attired. Awake, and in my right mind, I 





out an argument, and we looked forward 


to the rest of the day with cheerful hearts. 
We little knew what was to happen that 
very afternoon. 

It is impossible for a sane imagination 
to conceive of Mrs. Bantock in any ridicu- 


lous position whatever, but more especially © 


in one physically ridiculous. Even a 
position in which people differently con- 
stituted would not be ridiculous, but 
which, owing to her stateliness and im- 
posing presence, would make Mrs. Ban- 
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Ran up to Mrs. Bantock apologising. 


cannot see such distressing visions—ex- 
cept when I remember that terrible after- 
noon. Miss Clavering was giving Ethel 
a lesson in lawn-tennis, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Bantock walked slowly past the 
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court behind Ethel and in front of Miss 
Clavering. Russell Bantock and I were 
sitting on a bank near. Anybody but 
Miss Clavering would have stopped; she 
called out in a cheerful voice: “ Please 
don’t come so near, I’m teaching her 
to take them off the end crease, and 
I’m afraid of hitting you!” The next 
minute it had happened. A ball, hit by 
Miss Clavering, came full at Mrs. Ban- 
tock ; she saw it coming, and, to avoid it, 
had to duck her head and run for several 
steps. I started to my feet, but on 
reflection thought silent sympathy the 
better course and sat down again. Miss 
Clavering ran up to Mrs. Bantock apolo- 
gising, as well she might. Mrs. Bantock 
walked silently to the house. You will 
hardly believe me when I tell you that 
after a minute or two Miss Clavering 
went calmly on with her game. 

I saw Mrs. Bantock later in the after- 
noon, and she confessed that her nerves 
had been much shaken, but assured me, 
on my anxious enquiries, that she felt 
recovered. And the heroic woman ap- 
peared at dinner as though nothing had 
happened. One would have thought 
that now at length Miss Clavering would 
be subdued. Not at all! She argued 
again, this time disagreeing with Mrs. 
Bantock’s opinion of the growing want of 
respect shown to their natural superiors 
by the lower orders. Miss Clavering said 
they could not be expected to admit that 
everybody who happened to be rich was 
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their natural superior. I was more on 
my guard that evening, and came to 
Mrs. Bantock’s assistance with such suc- 
cess that I am glad to say she smiled 
quite kindly at me. But the strain was 
telling on us all. 

However, it was not to last long. The 
next day Mrs. Bantock declared that her 
digestion was upset by Miss Clavering’s 
unaccountable proceedings; and Mr. 
Bantock, knowing the terrible conse- 
quences of such a calamity (which even 
impaired Mrs. Bantock’s usually perfect 
temper), agreed that Miss Clavering must 
go, and on the fourth day from her arrival 
she went. 

I have tried to forgive her, and think 
I have succeeded, even to the extent of 
forgiving the cruel remark I heard she had 
made since of me—that I was “‘ a cowardly 
parasite.” But Mrs. Bantock’s forgiveness 
seemed to come without an effort. A 
very few days afterwards she began to 
joke in her inimitably witty manner 
about Miss Clavering. ‘‘ My dear,” she 
said to a friend, her neighbour, Mrs. 
Lupin, “‘she contradicted everything I 
said, and nearly killed me with a lawn- 
tennis ball.” And when, about a year 
later, we heard that Miss Clavering was 
engaged to be married to a young baronet 
whose sister she had been teaching, Mrs. 
Bantock wrote her a charming letter of 
congratulation, and I believe will be quite 
willing to go to her wedding. Such is the 
charity possible to a perfect woman ! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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( The white man is Captain Irvine, who was left in command at Wa.— Jay Iver, p. 494.) 


WEST AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE :* 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF A RECENT JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION THROUGH 
THE GOLD COAST HINTERLAND. 
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B. HENDERSON, R.N., D.S.O. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR. 


III.—TuHeE DeEreENcE OF DAWKITA.—CAPTURE AND ESCAPE. 


()* the 2nd of March, 1897, I started 

for Dawkita, accompanied by Mr. 
Ferguson and Native Officer Geinalah, in 
command of an escort of forty Haussas, 
leaving Wa under command of Captain 
Irvine. 

On the following day at noon I reached 
the steep wooded banks of the river Volta 
at what is called the Tangbela Ford, and 
crossed the river, which is here one hun- 
dred yards wide, without difficulty. 

On the farther bank I was met by a 
number of refugees from Bona, under 
Angai Massa—in my ignorance I thought 
the word Massa ought to come first. He 
told me that the Sofas had asked for 
lodgings in the town, the Prince having 
sworn on the Koran that they would do 
no harm; but having been accommodated 
had picked a quarrel, and ended by killing 
the King and a large number of people. 
Lobi is a dependency of Bona, and it 
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was here that the fugitives had taken 
refuge. 

I was informed that the Sofas were 
attacking Gaguli in the north of Lobi, and 
then intended to march through the 
country and attack Wa, as the King of the 
place was said to be guilty of a breach 
of contract in not having paid up 5,000 
slaves due to the Sofas for “services ren- 
dered” at Sankana. 

I reached Dawkita, which is thirty miles 
north of Bona, on the following afternoon, 
and was well received by a number of 
Lobi chiefs, who expressed hopes that I 
would put things to rights, so that a “ man 
might travel through the length and 
breadth of the land without carrying his 
bow and arrows.” 

The said arrows are poisoned, and each 
man Carries an antidote in a small horn in 
the shape of a thick black paste. Many 
of them carry other horns full of gold-dust, 
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which seems to be plentiful. My next in- 
telligence of the Sofas was that they had 
returned to Bona, probably thinking that 
I was coming thither from Wa. 

The Bonas now proceeded to appoint a 
new King, who was solemnly installed by 
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being put on the “Skin of Bona.” This 
was Angai Massa, the heir apparent, the 
succession resting in the representative of 
one of the three royal families in turn. 
He then changed his name, and was 
henceforth known as Kampa. Deputations 
of Lobis continued to arrive from all parts 
of the country, on whom I impressed the 
necessity of combining to resist a possible 
attack from the Sofas. “ L’union fait la 
force,” is certainly not the motto of the 
Lobis, to whom I expounded, unfortu- 
nately in vain, Zsop’s old fable of the 
bundle of sticks. 

I told them I had come to protect 
them, and did not expect the Sofas would 
attack me; but they gave me to under- 
stand that in that eventuality I might 
count on their assistance in thousands. 
They stated that they had before this 
beaten off the Sofas, who had a holy 
horror of their poisoned arrows and night 
attacks. 

I sent a message to Samory, telling him 
what countries in the Hinterland were 
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under our protection, and consequently 
must be left unmolested. I received in 
reply a threatening letter telling me that 
all the Hinterland belonged to Samory, 
and that if I wished to be killed I had 
better stay at Dawkita, that there was no 
food at Bona, and 
that he must get it 
from Lobi. He evi- 
dently seemed to 
consider me as being 
the aggressor by 
coming between him 
and his neighbour’s 
larder, and used 
curious metaphors, 
comparing himself 
to a snake that was 
molested, and to a 
wife beaten by a 
husband, who would 
catch hold of him in 
self-defence. 

I understood from 
my messenger and from various fugitives 
that the Sofas were short of ammunition, 
and consequently did not expect an 
attack. 

I made preparations, however, by pro- 
visioning and preparing for defence by 
making loopholes, &c., in three of the 
native compounds. These are large 
square buildings with walls about ten 
feet high and only one narrow entrance. 
The rooms inside have flat roofs about 
seven feet high, thus leaving a parapet 
of nearly three feet to protect the de- 
fenders on the roof. 

For about ten days all was quiet, and 
then I heard that a detachment of Sofas 
was at Danwa, about seven miles distant, 
a place which I intended to occupy so soon 
as my reinforcement arrived. This was 
a force of fifty men, with two seven- 
pounders and two rocket-troughs, under 
Captains Cramer and Haslewood, which 
I had reason to expect daily. 

At four a.m. on March 29th Mr. Fer- 
guson awoke me with the news that our 
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The King of Leo at Palaver. 


(The King is distinguished by a white robe, whilst on his left is seated a brother of Amrahia, the chie; 0; banditti.— 
May Icver, £. 493.) 


scouts reported that the whole Sofa army 
had reached Danwa and were advancing 
on Dawkita. 

I accordingly made my preparations for 
defence, and sent to tell the new King of 
3ona to send away all non-combatants to 
the Volta. I also sent runners to all parts 
of Lobi to summon the promised con- 
tingents, and one to meet Captain Cramer, 
whom I expected to be close at hand. 

Soon arrived a messenger having a 
letter in a cleft stick from the Prince, tell- 
ing me again that if I wished to be killed I 
had better stay. To this I sent no reply. 

Our three compounds formed a triangle 
and were about seventy yards apart. 
Round them the bush had been cleared 
for about one hundred and fifty yards. 
Each compound was held by thirteen 
Haussas ; No. 1, on which our flag was 
flying, being under my command, No. 2 
under that of Geinalah, No. 3 under Mr. 
Ferguson. As our supply of ammunition 
was limited I gave orders that only picked 


shots were to fire, but that when a rush 
was threatened a volley was to be given. 

At about 12.30 the Sofa army came in 
sight, advancing over the hill in front in 
a huge square, numbering, as far as we 
could estimate, about 7,000 men. This 
was flanked by a body of about 400 
horsemen, who swept round to the rear 
of the town, but were driven back by the 
Lobis. A body of them then, passing 
along the river bank, occupied the water- 
hole, which was about three hundred and 
fifty yards from us, the Bonas who were 
to have defended it making no resistance. 
I bitterly regretted the want of a seven- 
pounder gun which would have enabled 
me to command this water-hole in the now 
dry bed of the river, as want of water was 
one of the chief causes of my eventual 
retirement. 

About 4.30 the Sofa bugles sounded, 
and their riflemen, numbering rather more 
than 1,000, opened a heavy fire on us 
from the corner of the bush. 
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They showed some skill in skirmishing 
and taking advantage of the cover, and 
their fire was well directed, though gener- 
ally too high. Their want of ammuni- 
tion, of which I had been informed pre- 
viously, had evidently been supplied from 
some source or other, as through that 
night, the next day, and the greater part 
of the next night they kept up an uninter- 
mitted fire, and did the same at intervals 
for the rest of the four days and nights. 

Our picked shots in each hut replied by 
picking them off as they exposed them- 
selves, Ferguson and Geinalah, who were 
first-rate shots, doing special execution. 
When at times they came to the edge of 
the cover and seemed likely io attempt 
a rush across the open space around our 
compounds, a volley was fired which sent 
them back into cover. 

The Haussas showed admirable steadi- 
ness under fire, and I cannot speak too 
highly of their conduct and courage. 


Of the effects of our fire I had after- 
wards a graphic description from my 
gaoler, who said that every bullet kilied, 
and that some went through two or three 
men, and that the volleys were dreadful. 
He said that of his own company, which 
fought in four ranks, only one rank 
remained after the third day. Though 
they fought four deep only the first rank 
was allowed to fire, as without this pre- 
caution “the backs of the heads of those 
in front were blown off.” 

On March 31st, after three hours’ heavy 
firing, there was a sudden pause, and a 
messenger was soon seen approaching 
with a letter in a cleft stick. 

In this letter the Prince said that “he 
did not wish the English to die of hunger 
and thirst ; that his quarrel was not with 
them, but with the Bonas and Lobis ; 
and we had better go away across the 
water,” that is, the Volta. 

From the messenger, a captive Bona, I 
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learned that the Sofas had lost heavily, 
and, being greatly disheartened by our un- 
expected resistance, were likely to retire. 

My reply to the message was that “the 
Sofas had attacked me, and had better 
retire, for I should not do so.” Heavy 
firing soon began again and continued 
till dark. That evening we held a 
council of war, and decided that we must 
expect no help from the Lobis, who 
seemed incapable of combining for con- 
certed action in spite of all my exhor- 
tations and exposition of A‘sop’s fable. 
We had no news of Captain Cramer, had 
only one day’s water left, and were run- 
ning short of ammunition. We therefore 
decided that unless help came we would 
try to fight our way through the next 
night, knowing how reluctant the Sofas 
were to move or fight in the darkness. 

The next day the Bonas who had not 
already escaped began to give themselves 
up,and so we did not feel bound to remain 
to defend an empty town. 

At about 4.30 compounds Nos. 2 and 
3 were in flames and their defenders re- 
treated to my compound, losing in the 
short passage one killed and six wounded, 
one mortally, Mr. Ferguson had a bullet 
through the lower part of his leg, which, 
however, had not touched the bone or 
arteries. The enemy occupied the aban- 
doned compounds and opened fire from 
them, but a small wall on my roof served 
as a traverse and shielded us. 

Our misfortunes seemed to embolden 
the enemy, who came in large numbers 
to the edge of the bush and kept up a 
tremendous fire with rifles and “dane 
guns,” to which we replied with an 
occasional volley when a rush seemed 
imminent. At dusk the firing ceased, 
and we decided that our chance had 
come, as the Sofas would be sure to 
disperse in quest of food. 

Our entrance was ccmmuinded by the 
next compound, so we had to descend 
from the roof, on the farther side, by a 
short rude ladder. 
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We formed a hollow square, 
wounded and carriers in the centre, and 
sat down in our places in the darkness 
till our time should come. 

As the enemy began to light large fires 
we decided to move at once, being able 
to take nothing with us except our shot 
riddled flag. 

Before we had advanced fifty yards 
the Sofas in the next compound opened 
a straggling fire, shouting, “‘ the white man 
is off to Wa.” 

From the bush too yards ahead an 
ill-directed fire was also opened on us, but 
we delivered two good volleys and went 
straight ahead into the bush. The volleys 
cleared the way effectually, the enemy not 
seeming to care to try conclusions at close 
quarters. Our guide, a Lobi, had pro- 
mised to take us by a path to the left 
of the ordinary way, and towards this we 
hastened over the roughest of ground, 
while the Sofa camp resounded with 
shouts, and fires blazed in every direction. 
The enemy fortunately confined their 
efforts to endeavouring to cut us off on 
the ordinary road which we had avoided. 
Every now and then we had to halt 
and re-form, and once I found Ferguson 
missing, my hammock-men having thrown 
him down in a panic. To my great 
relief he soon came limping in with the 
aid of a carrier. 

He was put into a hammock hastily 
improvised, and I gave the carriers a hint 
that I carried a gun. After about four 
miles we reached the narrow path, got 
some food at a village, and arrived at the 
Volta about eight a.m. I here found that 
the rear force of my square, consisting of 
thirteen men with a corporal and bugler, 
was missing, but I understood that they 
had a Lobi guide, and eventually they all 
came in. As we were halted, and were 
most of us bathing in the river, we heard 
some shots fired, and I ordered the men 
to cross and form up on the opposite 
bank, sending on the wounded in case 
we might have to cover the passage of 
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our missing men. The firing ceased, and 
we resumed our march to Wa. After a 
halt for the night we started early, and 
soon met Captain Cramer with fifty men, 
two guns, and rocket-troughs. 

My loss at Dawkita out of forty-three 
men was two killed and eight wounded ; the 
enemy’s we esti 
mated at about 
four hundred, but 
afterwards had 
reason to suppose 
that we had un- 
derestimated it. 
We fell back on 
Wa, and proceed- 
ed to get in water 
and food, asking 
the King to send 
out horsemen as 
scouts. That 
monarch, who was 
out of his wits with 
fear, said that all 
his men had run 
away, and leaving 
us, as he said, to 


reconnoitre, he 
ran away too. 
Early next 


morning we heard 
that the Sofas 
were approaching, 
and, after a con- 
sultation, we de- 
cided that our 
position at Wa was 
untenable, espe- 
cially as the only 
water-supply was 
at a distance and easily commanded from 
adjacent compounds. 

We had hardly given the necessary 
orders when we heard that the Sofas had 
occupied a water-hole half a mile to the 
west, and Captains Cramer and Hasle- 
wood, Dr. Part, and Mr. Geinalah took 
fifty men, a gun, and rocket-trough to dis- 
lodge them. 





Captain G. D. Haslewood. 


(Photo ty H. B. Collis, Canterbury.) 
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Heavy firing followed, and about one 
p.m. the force returned, having driven the 
Sofas from their position, but then finding 
their retreat threatened by large bodies 
of men. Captain Cramer seemed much 
pleased with the steadiness of the men. 
and spoke warmly of Captain Haslewood’s 
gallantry in drag- 
ging out of action 
under heavy fire 
the gun, which had 
been overturned. 
We decided to 
retire by night, as 
our knowledge of 
the Sofa habits in 
my own experi- 
ence told us that 
it was the better 
course. 

It then occur- 
red to me that I 
might see the 
Prince and induce 
him to consent to 
a cessation of hos- 
tilities. I knew 
him to be treach- 
erous and cruel, 
but thought the 
risk worth incur- 
ring in view of the 
great loss of life, 
to say nothing of 
guns and ammu- 
nition, which 
would probably 
result on our re- 
treat, as the car 
riers, nearly four 
hundred in number, would certainly throw 
everything down and stampede when fir- 
ing began. I put this proposition before 
the other officers, but they at first strongly 
opposed it on the grounds of the risk, 
saying that I should be uselessly courting 
death, possibly in some unpleasant form. 

After exchanging messages I started 
for the Sofa camp, attended by my 
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dispenser Amateifo and my hammock-man 
Alhandu as interpreter, under escort of a 
Sofa chief. I must add that poor Fer- 
guson, though he spoke most positively 
as to the fate that would befall me, was 
with difficulty prevented from accompany- 
ing me, wounded though he was. Before 
I went it was definitely decided that, if 
negotiations failed, or if I were detained, 
the expedition was to force its way 
through that night to Daboya. 

On reaching the camp I was met by 
my old acquaintance Abu Bukari Demba, 
who asked me to wait for a short time. 
I was then conducted to the place of 
palaver, and found the Prince, a tall, good- 
looking man with rather a weak face, 
surrounded by his chiefs and courtiers, 
who were almost to a man young, like 
Rehoboam’s counsellors, while behind 
them stood a semi-arch of about one 
thousand riflemen. 

The palaver lasted over two hours, and 
the result of it was that the only terms 
on which a cessation of hostilities was 
offered were that my people with all 
stores, &c., were to come into the Sofa 
camp. I told them that this was out of 
the question, and being asked to write an 
order to that effect I refused to do so. 

They then asked me to writesaying what 
the result of the palaver was; this I was glad 
to do, and wrote to Captain Cramer saying 
that “the palaver was no good, as their 
terms were surrender or war.” I added 
nothing as I heard that the Sofas had a 
man who could read English and French, 
aud after our clear understanding no more 
was needed. Alhandu, with a Sofa chief, 
took the letter, and I was placed under 
guard beneath a tree, when, being worn 
out by fatigue, I fellasleep. I woke after 
an hour, and found the Prince and 
chiefs watching me with some surprise. 
The messengers returned saying that the 
white men said that the Commissioner’s 
return was necessary before they could 
decide, but that they did not think they 
would come in. I was then told to send 
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Amateifo to say that “if they did not 
come in by sunset it would bea very bad 
palaver for the Commissioner.” I gave 
the message, adding that they were on no 
account to come. I also asked Captain 
Cramer to send me plenty of food, as the 
Prince had consented to this, and I wished 
to be prepared for any eventualities. This 
was my last message. 

About seven I received a further supply 
of food—some having been sent after my 
first message—and some clothes. I was 
then placed in the compound guard, Abu 
Bukari giving me to understand that all 
the war-chiefs had begged the Prince for 
my life. 

About ten, volley firing in the direction 
of Wa told me that Cramer was breaking 
through. 

My two hammock-men, who had 
bravely chosen to remain with me, made 
signs to me that our heads would soon be 
off, and that we had better therefore 
finish the whisky. At anearly hour I was 
asked to accompany the Prince to Wa, and 
found there a head man of carriers who 
could speak some English. He was un- 
bound and brought as interpreter. On 
returning I was sent to my compound to 
wait while the Sofas decided upon my 
fate. After an hour and a half I was 
brought before the council, and was in- 
formed of its decision. ‘That they had 
examined my head (figuratively of course) 
and had found that I was a good man. 
That they would do me no harm and 
would send me to the coast, but, as I was 
a ‘big’ man, I must go to the Almamy in 
Jimini. That as I was not afraid to come 
to the Prince, he had ordered that my 
men should not be killed but given to me, 
and also my stores.” 

They kept their word in part, for sixteen 
of the prisoners accompanied me to the 
coast ; but of my stores I saw but little. 

During the day, stores, &c., which had 
been thrown away by the retreating car- 
riers, were brought in, and I had to ex- 
plain their nature and use for the Prince. 
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The medical stores and appliances, especi- 
ally the syringes, afforded them infinite 
amusement. Prisoners also were brought 
in and given to me, and late in the 
day I was asked to see a head, which 
I recognised as that of poor Ferguson. 
They seemed anxious to excuse them- 
selves for his death, and said that they had 
only killed him after his persistent refusal 
to come to the Prince, though they had 
assured him that I was alive. 

I need not describe my feelings at this 
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through, and that we had nearly trodden 
on some of them. They had then rushed 
to our compound for loot. 

The next day we started rather hurriedly 
for Bona. I was mounted on a one- 
eyed Rosinante, all knobs and joints, the 
saddle being of wood, and, as the day 
wore on, my skin wore off. We marched 
for eleven hours, and as old Siraku had 
thrown away my hammock-pole I had 
to sleep on the ground and in the open 
till we reached Bona. 














The banditti chief Amrahia and his party. 


(Amrahia is sitting on the right, the central igure being his principal chief Gbelu.u—May Iver, fp. 493.) 


abrupt news of the death of my brave and 
loyal friend. 

My gaoler henceforth was a surly old 
ruffian named Siraku, who could speak 
Ashanti, and said that he expected a 
reward for his duties in the shape of pro- 
motion, a horse, and more wives. 

I learned from him that the Sofas had 
been on the point of raising the siege of 
Dawkita, but had then had information of 
our small numbers; also that he and many 
others had thought it prudent to lie down 
after receiving our volleys as we broke 


On the fifth day we halted to make ready 
for the triumphal entry. 

The Prince and chiefs arrayed them- 
selves and their horses in all their finery, 
and I noticed that Krama Amara, who 
commanded the riflemen, proudly wore 
an old dressing-gown of mine over his 
silk attire. 

The procession was met by twenty of 
the Prince’s wives, lightly clad, who sang 
and danced before us. 

We then came toa sort of parade-ground 
where the army and all the inhabitants 
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were drawn up round a great oval. At four 
points bands were stationed, one having 
wooden dulcimers, another horns made 
from elephant’s tusks, a third a kind of 
four-stringed harps, to which they sang, 
while the fourth consisted of the Prince’s 
wives who also sang to an accompaniment 
of sleigh bells and cymbals. Three times 
round this oval did the Prince and his 
chief gallop, rein up their steeds before 
each of the bands to shout, fire guns pro- 
miscuously, and wave swords with wild 
gesticulations. 

This was evidently meant to show their 
bravery in battle, but they are always well 
to the rear when there is any chance of 
stopping a bullet, and the men are only 
kept to the front by threats of decapita- 
tion. 

If the men do not fight properly their 
chief is well flogged pour encourager les 
autres. 

A second performance was afterwards 
given in the Prince’s own compound for 
the benefit of his suite and household. 

After this I was taken to rather in- 
different quarters, but was not subjected 
to any annoyance, except from the constant 
influx of curious visitors, unwashed and 
odoriferous. 

The length and straightness of my nose, 
often compared by my friends toa jib-boom, 
seemed to excite great interest, and they 
kept on patting their fingers in a straight 
line against their own squat snubs. After- 
wards, in Jimini, one old Sofa amused me 
by repeating, whenever he caught my eye, 
his one word of English, “ Gentleman, 
gentleman.” The people continued to 
pester me to give them things from my 
boxes, but the Prince stopped them by 
the usual threat. 

Old Siraku I found once helping himself 
to my biscuits, and I spoke pretty sharply 
to him. He began to bluster. He said 
he would tell his master, Krama Amara, 
that I was treating him badly and not 
giving him food. I said, “Go! I shall tell 
your master that whenever my men have 
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biscuits, you have biscuits; when they 
have rum, you have rum.” His jaw fell 
some inches at this, and he implored me 
not to do so, for the Sofas are rigid teeto- 
talersand rum-drinking would mean death. 
The jar of rum which I served out to my 
men and to him was found among our 
stores and given me by the Prince. I saw 
the Prince constantly, and used to write 
English for his amusement, and explain to 
him—through an interpreter—the pictures 
in the illustrated papers which he had. 

One morning the Prince and chiefs met 
in state to hear their great deeds sung by 
the Court Minstrel to the sound of harps. 
He sang for nearly two hours, and once I 
heard the word “brune,” or white man. 
Guessing he was saying something dispar- 
aging about me, I nodded to him and 
thanked him in English. The Sofas ap- 
peared to understand, and roared with 
laughter till the poor bard was quite dis- 
comfited. 

I may say here that the Prince seemed 
astonished that I had no wife, and offered 
me one on easier terms than those in the 
marriage service, the same offer being after- 
wards made at Jimini. 

In the course of my life among the Sofas 
I was, unfortunately, the witness of a good 
deal of disgusting cruelty. 

At Bona I saw a sick slave, or wife, 
whose recovery was hopeless, dragged along 
the ground and thrown out of the town to 
die, and understood that this was a com- 
mon practice. While on the march, if a 
woman who was carrying her child and 
also a load showed signs of fatigue, the 
burden was lightened by taking away 
the child and throwing it into the bush. 
Men are not taken prisoners, but simply 
killed, and Siraku told me he never could 
understand why our heads were not cut off 
at once. 

Flogging is the common punishment, 
the victim being held face downward and 
flogged till he turns over, the punishment 
then being continued on the front with 
perfect indifference. The sufferer utters a 
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word of thanks after each blow, and ends 
by expressing his gratitude to the man 
who has ordered his punishment. 

On April 18th I left on horseback for 
Jimini under escort, the Prince accom- 
panying me for a short distance. We 
passed through an unhealthy country 
said to yield gold in some quantities, 
and after passing Sinakoro—named after 
Samory’s former capital—reached Hara- 
monkoro on the 29th. We entered and 
found the army of nearly four thou- 
sand men drawn up in an oval, and 
Samory, surrounded by his counsellors, 
seated on an old iron bedstead. 

Round the oval the spoil was carried 
in a kind of Roman triumph, and I was 
carried after it in my hammock. 

I was then called up to Samory, and 
signs were made to me to kneel befdre 
him. 

These I disregarded, and shook him 
by the hand instead, sitting afterwards 
on my chair beside him to watch the 
review. 

His numerous sons led off by a per- 
formance like the one I had witnessed at 
Bona. This Samory told me was in my 
honour, but is, in fact, a regular perform- 
ance every Friday and Sunday. 

Then came the turn of Samory’s 
Household Brigade of 500 riflemen, who 
marched past in full uniform. Uniform 
is, however, hardly the correct term to 
describe their war-paint. One was arrayed 
in a fireman’s helmet, a frock coat, and a 
pair of pyjamas; the next in top boots, 
a tail coat, and a tall hat; the next in a 
soldier’s tunic and a bowler hat, but with 
bare legs ; while he would be followed by 
another in military trousers, a morning 
coat, and a tam-o’-shanter. Every pos- 
sible garment and head-gear was worn 
in every possible combination, and the 
tout ensemble would have been too gro- 
tesque for a scene ina burlesque—and 
yet prudence forbade me to smile. 
Samory himself was a tall, fine-looking 
man with a rather pleasant face. 


I was then sent to rather comfortable 
quarters, and was secure against intrusion, 
for I was told that I was to have the 
same rights as a son, and was to flog 
anyone who was troublesome. 

I had several conversations with this 
autocrat, in which he did most of the 
talking, and I am afraid my efforts to im- 
press him with the might of England 
rather failed, as he seemed to imagine 
that Sierra Leone was England. For the 
attack made upon me at Dawkita he 
accounted for in an original manner, 
saying that it was not his son’s fault, and 
not my fault, “it was God.” 

Rifles and ammunition were the object 
of his desires, but he showed me a factory 
where cartridges were made from brass 
rods filed, and then filled with trade 
powder. He had a few magazine rifles 
of foreign make and some smokeless 
powder, but I could not ascertain where 
they had been obtained, or from what 
source he got his caps. Savage he might 
be, but he was not born yesterday. I 
was introduced to his sister and daughter, 
who had separate establishments of their 
own, and enjoyed a freedom more West 
African than Mohammedan. They were 
both good-looking women of pleasant 
manners, and received me very kindly, 
being very anxious to learn all about 
white men and their manners and cus- 
toms. Samory’s sister, indeed, went so 
far as to suggest that she should be the 
envoy who was to accompany me to the 
coast, but fortunately this embarrassment 
was spared me. 

Samory has given up active service, and 
has retired, like Cincinnatus, to cultivate 
his cabbages ; indeed, he cultivates the 
country round his capital with great 
success, while his sons do the plundering. 
He seemed to administer justice among 
his people fairly and not unkindly, 
though the most cruel punishments were 
sometimes inflicted, such as_ burning 
alive, starving to death, and pegging over 
an ant-hill, &c. Before the Ashanti 
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expedition the price of slaves varied 
from twenty pieces of cloth for a child 
of nine years old to twenty-seven pieces 
for a “very fine ” woman, but since that 
time it has fallen, and the “very fine” 
woman now only fetches from eight to 
ten pieces. 

I tried hard to recover some of my 
necessaries from the hand of the spoiler, 
and my tooth-brush was graciously re- 
stored, as was also a shaving-glass, one 
side of which was a magnifier, and which 
apparently Samory thought to be “no 
canny.” 

My hair-brushes I tried in vain to 
recover ; Samory refused to part with 
them, andas he is as bald as a coot, being 
perfectly clean-shaven, it has always been 
a mystery to me what on earth he did 
with them. 

It was originally intended that I 
should stay at least ten days in Jimini, but 
after I had been there for three Samory 
seemed suddenly anxious that I should 
return. On May 4th, therefore, I left for 
Bontuku, having with me sixteen of my 
own people and an escort of nine Sofas, 
bearing a present of two heavy gold 
anklets for the Governor, and being ac- 
companied by Samory for a mile or two 
on a small pony. 

Of my homeward journey I need say 
little except that I travelled with great 
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difficulty, being very ill from the after- 
effects of dysentery, aggravated by want 
of medicines and proper food. The 
supplies sent to me from Wa consisted 
chiefly of biscuits, jam, and lard, and I 
only had received meat about once a 
week. 

From Bontuku I sent a runner to 
Kumasi for necessary supplies, and on 
reaching Ashanti I despatched another, 
asking for a doctor to be sent to meet me 
as my strength was failing fast. 

I just managed to reach a village two 
days’ journey from Kumasi, having spent 
the previous day in the bush in heavy 
rain. 

Here, fortunately, Dr. Part met me just 
in time, and I was enabled to proceed to 
Kumasi, whence after a rest of five days I 
was carried to the coast, reaching Accra 
on June 14th. 

Here I received the heartiest welcome 
from my friend and chief, the Governor, 
the late Sir William Maxwell, K.C.M.G., 
who died a few months afterwards from 
an illness brought on by the bravery and 
devotion which led him to encounter the 
extremest fatigues and hardships in the 
service of his country. 

(Zhe bravery of the Haussas who took 
part in the defence of Dawkita has been 
rewarded by the award of the West African 
Medal with special clasp.) 











Swell (to Scot who is annoyed at the number of question 
he has been asked ),—‘* Well, Geordie, have you ever seen 
a horse-fly ?” 

Scot (impatiently ).—‘* Na; but I've seen a coo jump over 


a pre-cipice.” 
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THE PERFIDY OF MRS. TUCKER. 
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‘ 


‘ EGGIN’ your pardon, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Horniblow, “I can smell 
‘em cookin’ at this minute!” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I’m 
telling you a falsehood, I should like to 
know ?” said Mrs. Tucker. 

The two old ladies, each in her own 
strip of back garden, stood glaring de- 
fiantly at one another over the dividing 
fence. It was high enough to prevent 
any possibility of personal violence, and 
this was fortunate; for they were , both 
quivering with rage, and relations were so 
strained that a conflict seemed imminent. 
Mrs. Horniblow, tall, gaunt, and grim, 
hung with claw-like fingers to the flimsy 
wooden partition, and bent over threaten- 
ingly towards Mrs. Tucker, who, feeling 
conscious of her disadvantage in point of 
stature, did her best to make up for it by 
a show of moral elevation. She stood 
like a fortress in the centre of her little 
grass plot, her eyes flashing with unwonted 
fire behind her gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and her expansive bosom heaving with 
righteous indignation. 

“Let me repeat to you, Mrs. Horni- 
blow,” she said, speaking with studied 
deliberation and weighty emphasis ; “let 
me repeat to you that I know nothing 
at all about your mutton-chops. Them 
you can smell cooking in my kitchen I 
ordered from Parfitt’s young man myself, 
not two hours ago, as can be swore to by 
me and my Sarah in any Court of Justice 
you like to name.” (In moments of ex- 
citement Mrs. Tucker’s parts of speech 
were apt to go beyond her control—but 
her meaning was quite clear.) “ If yours 
ain’t come what that’s 


you ordered, 


between you and him, and no concern of 
mine as I can see; and its like your 
impertinence to disbelieve what I say and 
accuse me of takin’’em. For let me tell 
you this, ma’am, once and for all, I’ve 
never told you nor nobody else a untruth 
yet, so sure as I stand here ; and what’s 
more, by the Lord’s grace I never will, not 
for anything in the heaven above or the 
earth beneath !” 

With this majestic peroration, Mrs. 
Tucker turned on her heel and sailed 
indoors with all the dignity she could 
muster, her antagonist meanwhile staring 
speechlessly at the retreating figure. Such 
an unexpected display of spirit on the 
part of the mild, easy-going old lady quite 
took Mrs. Horniblow’s breath away, as 
she would herself have expressed it, and 
deprived her of all power of retort. She 
had been accustomed to look upon her 
next-door neighbour as a safe butt for her 
ill-temper—a good-natured, long-suffering 
little woman, who might be annoyed 
and insulted with impunity ; and, like all 
bullies, she felt a distinct shock when her 
victim turned upon her, for the first time 
showing signs of retaliation. 

But by her offensive imputations on 
her neighbour’s good faith, Mrs. Horni- 
blow had wounded that worthy old lady’s 
tenderest feelings. If there was one 
feature in her own character, above all 
others, in which Mrs. Tucker took a 
pardonable pride, it was her extreme 
truthfulness. It was her boast that she 
had never told a lie nor made a promise 
that she did not fulfil; and to cast the 
smallest doubt upon anything that she 
asserted, was a certain way to rouse the 
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She stood like a fortress. 


temper lying dormant behind her gentle 
demeanour. 

For months she had patiently endured 
a course of annoyance, amounting almost 
to persecution, at the hands (and tongue) 
of her disagreeable neighbour. There 
seemed to be no particular reason why 
these two old widows, living lonely lives 
na dull suburban road, should not have 
been very good friends. But Mrs. 
Horniblow, the senior resident by a year 
or so, was innately quarrelsome; and, 
even in her first impulses of friendliness, 
had by her somewhat aggressive advances 





offended the ‘susceptibilities of Mrs. 
Tucker. The latter, although anxious to 
avoid anything in the shape of “un- 
pleasantness,” could not conceal the fact 
that she was not desirous of becoming 
intimate ; and Mrs. Horniblow, who much 
preferred the excitement of war to the 


“monotony of peace, had eagerly seized 


upon this pretext to commence a series 
of small annoyances, for the invention 
of which she seemed to have a positive 
genius. She was able to devote her whole 
time and attention to this fascinating 
pursuit, having apparently no _ other 
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distractions. She seemed to be quite alone 
in the world ; nobody had ever been seen 
to visit her, and the postman seldom 
took her any letters. Mrs. Tucker, who 
had quite a large circle of friends and 
relations, could not help feeling rather 
sorry for the lonely old woman, and had 
frequently given that reason for inaction 
when Sarah, her faithful handmaid, 
angered by some fresh “piece of im- 
perence,” had vainly tried to excite her 
mistress to measures of reprisal. 

But now all kinder feelings were swal- 
lowed up in a keen desire for revenge. 
Mrs. Tucker entered her house, bristling 
with wrath ; and Sarah plainly discerned 
that no words from her were required, on 
this occasion, to arouse her mistress to a 
due sense of injury. So she remained 
discreetly silent, as the old lady, breath- 
ing hard, and unusually red in the face, 
swept through the kitchen. Having 
ascended to her snug parlour upstairs, 
Mrs. Tucker subsided into her easy-chair 
to await dinner and smooth her ruffled 
plumage. She found herself going 
through again in her mind the exciting 
incidents of the last few moments ; she 
could hear once more Mrs. Horniblow’s 
taunting voice and her own indignant 
rejoinders. To be accused of taking 
advantage of a butcher-boy’s carelessness 
in order to misappropriate somebody 
else’s mutton-chops! And, as if that were 
not sufficient insult, to have doubts cast 
upon her veracity! It was intolerable— 
the last straw on her weighty burden of in- 
juries ; and she would endure it no longer! 

She considered that she had come out 
of the late encounter with some credit ; 
at any rate, no retort had been offered to 
her final outburst, and she retained a 
vivid impression of her enemy’s look of 
discomfiture. But this advantage must 
be followed up at once by a crushing 
blow, if it were to be of any permanent 
benefit ; and as Mrs. Tucker sat down to 
her dinner, her mind was busy devising 
possible schemes of condign vengeance. 
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At this moment the peremptory knock 
of the postman resounded through the 
little house, and, in her praiseworthy 
anxiety to “save Sarah’s legs,” Mrs. 
Tucker rose from the table and trotted 
to the front door. She was expecting 
news of a sick niece, and she tore open 
the envelope without examining it as she 
returned to her parlour. She resumed 
her seat at the table, and unfolded the 
letter. 

The handwriting was unfamiliar, and 
the address at the top of the page was 
also strange to her—some street in Liver- 
pool. The letter began “ Dear Madam.” 
She turned to the signature—“ Henry 
Burton.” Whomight he be? Sheknew 
nobody of that name. With a pleasing 
sense of mystery she read on :—‘“I fear 
that what I have to tell will cause you 
great grief, and I beg you, before reading 
farther, to prepare yourself for very sad 
tidings. I would have come in person to 
break the news to you, but my health is 
not equal to such a long journey. Your 
son has met with a fatal accident——- ” 

Mrs. Tucker stopped short in her read- 
ing, and dropped the letter on the table. 
Her son? She had noson. This must 
be some mistake. She picked up the 
envelope, which had fallen on to the flocr, 
and read:—“ Mrs. Horniblow, 29, Vernon 
Road, Balham.” 

She sat staring at the paper before her, 
a little dazed for the moment. What a 
stupid mistake on the postman’s part, to 
be sure—very awkward, too, under the 
circumstances! She must, of course, 
send the letter in next door at once, 
with a word of apology for having unin- 
tentionally opened it. Nothing more 
could be expected of her than that, surely, 
considering—— 

But now Mrs. Tucker was on her feet, 
moving to and fro with increasing agita- 
tion. The last few words she had read 
were repeating themselves over and over 
in her brain, and their significance was 
beginning to dawn upon her. 
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“Your son has met with a fatal acci- 
dent.” 

Then that cross-grained old woman 
next door had a son—in Liverpool—a 
long way off. She was even fond of him, 
perhaps; and he of her. The letter 
seemed to imply that there was but one. 
And now he was dead, and his mother 
did not know it. She, Mrs. Tucker, was 
the only person in Balham who knew it. 
For all practical purposes, she was the 
only person who knew it atall. The only 
person. True, she was not on good terms 
with her neighbour ; yet the tremendous 
events of half an hour ago seemed curi- 
ously trifling and distant now. Again, 
she had only learnt this news by accident 
—was it by accident? Mrs. Tucker was 
a devout woman, and she began to think 
she saw signs of purpose in this matter. 
That letter, casually opened and read, 
would have been a sore blow to the 
mother. The blow must yet fall; but it 
might be softened. The victim might be 
warned of its coming, and encouraged to 
bear it. Whose duty was that? 

Mrs. Tucker knelt down beside her 
untasted meal, and buried her face in 
her hands. 

Presently she arose, and putting the 
letter back into the envelope with a 
shaking hand, made her way to the front 
door. Her duty lay clear before her, and 
she was going to do it at once. Fora 
moment she had to lean against the 
the wall; things were going round, and 
there was a humming in her ears. She 
had had very little acquaintance with 
death or trouble in the course of her 
placid, uneventful life, and she felt a little 
upset. Then she opened her door, and 
the fresh air revived her.. The sun was 
shining, the trees were waving cheerfully 
in the breeze. A boy was passing the 
house, whistling a popular tune, and the 
children at No. 27 were playing noisily in 
their front garden. Something was wrong 
here, surely. Why did not all this mirth 
and brightness cease? Mrs. Tucker 
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fancied she had once dreamed of this. 
Here was Mrs. Horniblow’s gate—hard 
to open. Yes, she had noticed the 
tradesmen having trouble with it. The 
front steps were not so white as they 
might be, and a large piece of stucco 
near the window had fallen away. Some 
people took no pride—Lord forgive her, 
what was she thinking of? She knocked 
at the door. 

For some little time nobody came to 
open it. Mrs. Tucker waited patiently, 
and fancied she heard movements inside 
the house. Perhaps Mrs. Horniblow had 
seen her coming and did not mean to 
admit her; or she might be arranging 
with her youthful domestic for a suitably 
chilling reception, and was impressing 
upon that somewhat uncouth damsel 
the necessity for a passing assumption 
of dignity. Mrs. Tucker had almost ex- 
pected some such delay, and was glad of 
the short respite ; it enabled her to pre- 
pare in her mind a few phrases that should 
lead up to the object of her visit. But 
she felt a sudden impatience to get the 
trying ordeal over, and knocked again. 
Now she heard heavy footsteps stumbling 
up the stairs, and along the passage. 
The door opened, and she beheld the 
untidy servant, even more dishevelled 
than usual, with a strange wild look on 
her red face. 

“‘T should like to see Mrs. Horniblow 
” began Mrs. Tucker; but the maid 
cut her short. 

“Oh, please do come in, mum, and 
see to missis—she’s took queer, and I’m 
afraid she’s awful bad—lI’ve just got her 
on to the sofa in the breakfast-room, and 
there she’s a-layin’ and groanin’ somethink 
dreadful, she is—oh dear, oh dear 








_and the girl burst into loud sobs of 


fright. 

Without a word Mrs. Tucker entered 
and went hastily down the stairs into the 
front room. The house was so like her 
own in shape, arrangements, and even 
furniture, that she felt as if she were at 
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home, though she had never before 
crossed the threshold. 

Mrs. Horniblow was lying awkwardly 
on the hard horse-hair sofa, her eyes shut, 
and her head thrown back. Her face 
was a ghastly, ashen-grey colour, and for 
the moment Mrs. Tucker thought her 
dead. But she still breathed, and her 
heart was beating feebly. Mrs. Tucker 
laid her flat and loosened her dress, bid- 
ding the servant bring brandy and cold 
water. Un- 
der these 
rough and 
ready minis- 
trations, the 
sufferer be- 
gan to show 
faint signs 
of returning 
conscious- 
ness. Mrs. 
Tucker des- 
patched the 
girl for a 
doctor, and 
remained 
watching 
for some 
further re- 
covery on 
the part of 
the stricken 
woman. 

Mrs. Hor- 
niblow’s 
eyes slowly opened, and rested on her 
neighbour’s anxious face bending over 
her. No sign of recognition appeared in 
them ; but presently she spoke, thickly. 

“Mrs. . . Tucker,” she said, with- 
out any apparent surprise. 

“Yes, my dear, yes,” said the old lady, 
gently taking one bony hand in her own. 
** But don’t you mind me. Do you feel 
better now?” 

Mrs. Horniblow did not withdraw her 
hand, but lay quite still, her eyes fixed on 
her neighbour’s kindly face. The thought 
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**Do you feel better now?” 
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crossed the latter’s mind that this was a 
very different meeting to their last, and 
she wondered, with a pang of regret, if 
the excitement of their dispute had 
brought on this attack. Then Mrs. 
Horniblow spoke again, still slowly and 
with difficulty. 

“Yes. . . the pain’s easier ' 

But I’m goin’ this time. . . I feel 
m2. 
“Don’t say that, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Tucker; but 
she knew in- 
sti nctively 
that it was 
so indeed. 

** Me and 
you 
haven’t been 
the best of 
friends,” 
continued 
the other ; 
“and I was 
most to 


‘lll ee 


’ 





blame... . 
, But you 
mustn’t 
_ think bad of 
<_— sae 
I’ve had a 
deal of 
trouble 


and my 
temper’s not 
what it was.” 

“No, no, my dear,” said Mrs. Tucker, 
“that’s all past and done. Try and 
think of me as your friend now. Is there 
anything you would like me to do for 
you ?” 

And now for the first time a dim light 
began to show in Mrs. Horniblow’s eyes. 

“Yes, yes thereis . . . only 
one thing but it’s very important. 

My boy .. .” 

She paused; and her friend’s mind flew 
back to the fatal letter, which she had 
almost forgotten for the time. What 
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was the mother going to say? Perhaps 
she had received news of his death from 
some other source, after all. Mrs. Tucker 
listened breathlessly. 
“My boy Ted 
in the world 
we quarrelled I was too hard 
on him I see that now ; 
but I was his mother . . . there 
was only him and me and he 
shouldn’t have saidwhat hedid . . .” 
The voice was growing weaker, and the 
chill hand was tightening its grasp. 


he’s all I have 
and he 


“‘T want youto tellhim . . . my 
Ted . . . tell him I forgive him 
and bless him .. . with 


my last breath forgive and 
vbless . . . you'll find 


address work-basket 
do that for me promise me you 
will - 


Mrs. Tucker's head was bent, and her 
free hand was clenched. She wanted 
time to think, and to decide what she 
must say—but there was no time. 

** Promise ! Promise ! ‘ 
repeated Mrs. Horniblow, in an agonised 
whisper. There was a strange sound in 
her throat, and the clutch of her hand was 
like iron. 

Mrs. Tucker threw her whole being into 
an intense wordless prayer. She prayed 
that she might be enabled to tell this one 
great lie—and tell it well. 

Then she raised her head, and looked 
steadfastly into the other’s glazing eyes. 

“T promise you faithfully I will,” she 
said. 

Over the dying woman’s haggard face 
came a look of relief—almost a smile. 

“Thank God,” she whispered; ‘I’m 
ready now . . . ready = 


” 
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(Lilustrated by Geo. Morrow.) 


UST theer come the Sad’dy’s rent, and ’e were rood ter me, 
Next I gort th’ inspecter, and you knows ow ’awsh they be, 
Third I gort the doctor—’is remawks was pretty grim, 
But lawst I gort the curick, and I evened up on ‘im. 


When yer ’asn’t gort no work yer doesn’t git no pye, 
And when the cash ain’t ’andy, then be keerful whort yer sye, 
As sure as you're a week be’ind, you're goin’ ter repent, 
If you’re not extry civil ter the chap whort calls fur rent. 


When you've bin a-bed fur weeks, gort rhoometics crool, 
Kids ‘ull (bein’ darny) tike thet chawnce ter cut their school ; 
Then—it’s barnd ter ’appen—th’ inspecter’s on yer track. 
Well, don’t mind if ’e zs a fool, jest you don’t awnser back. 





Arst questshings? By the score, 


Them doctors, they is simular. 
Their orders? Rawther more. 


And pretty privit questshings tew. 
And if yer disobeys ’em, then they gives it to yer ’ot. 


But dew I cheek them doctors? Most emphetically not. 
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But the curick—ho, the curick! When you're lyin’ ill in bed, 

Thinkin’ of whort yer'd liked ter sye, but whort yer ’aven’t said, 

When yer feels the need o’ some kind friend at whom it’s sife 
ter swear, 

It’s a joy ter ’ear the curick come a-stumblin’ up the stair. 


I awsks ’im whort ’e’s pide fur it, and wheer ’e bought thet fice, 
[ tells ’im don’t warnt no trac’s a-litt’rin’ up the plice, 





jy, Nor yet no ’arf-bred monkeys interferin’ with my sins, 
“sh 
I lyes inter ’im proper—an’ the beggar stands an’ grins. 


Thet’s it—it evens up the score, and yet it don’t wuk right, 
I says, “O tike yer ugly self art o’ my bloomin’ sight !” 
And when ’e never said a word, but went, ter my surprise, 
Blowed if I didn’t call ’im beck and apololergize. 
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Others have seen better days, 
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THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 


IVY AND OLD STONES. 


BY WALTER RAYMOND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. 


charm belong- 
ing to an an- 
cient building 
which clings 
more closely 
than the ivy 
that overruns 
its walls. 

It is not 
the yellow 
lichen, so much like a mere _ weather- 
stain; nor the round tufts of bright 
green moss glistening in the sunlight 
upon broad tiles of brown stone; nor 
the pale dust, finer than hour-glass sand, 
sifting through crevices to mark how 
passes time with crumbling stones. 

These are forthe eye. But subtler far 
than softest shadow ever thrown by but- 
tress across window pane, or evening mys- 
tery lurking under overhanging eaves of 
thatch, is the human interest that haunts 
each coin and gable, and stirs imagina- 
tion with a dream of other men, who 
planned and built and dwelt and passed 
away. 

To cast its mightiest spell the house 
must not be tenantless. 

The fragmentary ruins of richest pile 
that ever mourned to see its glory gone, 
its columns overthrown, and thousands of 
obscurest names carved on its bones, still 
hold a grandeur all their own, but lose 
the tenderness that comes of touch of 
Strangers who flock to 





human-kind. 
gaze may wake their echoes, but can 
never people them again. They are 
wrecked and dead—abandoned to decay. 


ARTHUR ROUSE. 

But where the pale blue smoke still 
coils from antique chimney-top ; where 
hob-nailed oaken door, with iron hinges 
all across, creaks to and fro as folk 
pass in and out upon the foot-worn flags, 
and trellised casement open stands to 
breathe a mouthful of the summer breeze 
—that is the house to tempt an Idler from 
the open air and make him long to go 
within. 

There are many such in Somersetshire, 
and with histories the most diverse. 

Scarcely a village by the road, or ham- 
let nestling along some byway between 
the hills, but has its ivy and old stones to 
show. Abbeys and manor-houses are 
sprinkled everywhere, and often very near 
but just away from the beaten track. 

Those that are mansions still have 
most times grown out of all knowledge 
of their former selves. They have spread 
their wings. They are heteropterous, and 
not content with two. More than one 
generation added something in its turn. 
And stately oaks in parks, with sheltering 
cedar trees on summer lawns, half hide 
them from the view. 

Others have seen better days. With 
pinions clipped and half their grandeur 
gone they look like folk reduced, who 
take in lodgers for a livelihood. The or- 
chards creep up to the very doors. The 
stacks and cowstalls cluster all around. 
But no misfortune can destroy their 
native dignity, and so a humbler lot has 
only brought a simpler homeliness. 

I stayed awhile in what was once an 
abbey, many years ago. 

It had a honeysuckle by the porch and 

Tea 
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clumps of lavender within a border fenced 
with box. The blue-tit built in chinks 
and crannies of the walls, and starlings 
where a stone was missing underneath the 
eaves. The cloister was a cider-cellar 
then. The great brown cider-butts stood 
in a row before the arches of tall windows 
with all their tracery walled up. There was 
an empty ruin- 
ed chamber, 
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old-fashioned way, practised, doubtless, 
without change for many a hundred 
years. 

For bird-batting in its most genial form 
only four things are wanted. A net, a 
lantern, an apple pole, and a visitor from 
town. 

The sprackest of the party takes the 
net, the stran- 
ger must be 














honoured with 





too, with all 
the panes of 
the windows 
gone; and 
there, within, 
the swallows 
built their 
masonry 
against the 
ancient axe- 
hewn oaken 
beams. The 
broad-leaved 
ivy climbed the 
side and spraw- 
led upon the 
roof, and hung 
in shining mas- 
ses from the 
pointing end. 
Many a dark 
December 
night, when 
not a singlestar 
peered through 
the clouds, we 
went “a-bird- 
batting” round 
that old place. 
In winter, when the leafless trees are 
cold and hard frost crusts with rime their 
naked limbs, birds creep for warmth and 
dry to roost amongst the only leaves that 
shield from driving hail and shelter from 
thewind. Blackbirds and thrushes choose 
thick hedgerows or the green holly-bush ; 
but sparrows and other of the finches 
crowd into the ivy against the wall. 
There we used to catch them in a quaint 














lt had a honeysuckle by the porch. 


——= 





the lantern, 
but anyone 
who likes may 
carry an apple 
pole. We are 
only going 
along the gar- 
den path, so 
the guest may 
just as well 
keep on_ his 
patent boots. 
We love to see 
the candle 
shining on his 
toes, and note 
his face loom- 
ing, bright and 
intelligent, out 
of the murk of 
night. 

The man 
from town is 
often too in- 
telligent and 
apt to smile 
too blandly at 
our country 
ways. Wearesimple. ‘There is nothing 
simpler than our “bird-batting-net,” except, 
of course, the carrying of the candle, which 
lends itself tonomistake. The netis spread 
on two tall ashen sticks, bent over on the 
top to form an arch, and raised on high 
before the ivy wall. The lantern must be 
held behind the net. The apple poles 
beat on theleaves. The birds come flut- 
tering straight into the mesh. The ashen 
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The grist-mill. 


sticks are clapped together, and the thing 
is done. 

So determined are small birds to rush 
at night towards a light, that if you 
set a lantern down in the far corner of 
the waggon-house and drive them from 
their holes amongst the thatch, they will 
fly to it like moths, and you can catch 
them in your hands. 





Now this is interesting, and amounts 
almost to instruction in natural histcry ; 
but for the entertainment of a visitor, if 
he have never seen it before, there is 
nothing like taking an owl in the open 
ground. 

Let it first be explained that the owl 
has great eyes singularly susceptible to 
the influence of light. Even a farthing 
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rush-light, presented with judgment, is 
sufficient to astonish and dazzle any owl of 
not more than ordinary mental capacity. 
All that is wanted is to be in the right 
place, and hold the lantern high. 

In the home-field beside the brook 
there is a leaning ash, old as the Ark and 
hollow as a drum. That is the throne 
whereon the bird of wisdom was said to 
sit. 

The lantern must not come too near 
at first, but stands out in the field till all 
is ready. Then he must hurry up best 
foot afore. 

The night is still. Only once the short 
“ krek-rek ” of a moorhen by the ditch 
breaks in upon the silence. 

“Now then. Come on quick. Hold 
up the lantern—higher—higher. To the 
right—to the right.” 

He has only to do what he is told, and 
does his best, for nobody is more eager 
to see the sport. But it always happens 
just atthe moment when the owl should 
be caught there comes a splash—a cry— 
and then the light goes out. 

We take him home to change his boots, 
warm him up before the fire with gin and 
cider hot. We get as merry as the birds 
we caught, and chatter altogether just as 
they. 

“TI don’t believe there ever was an 
owl,” quoth he. 

We think there was. 

Of all religious houses that to-day are 
homesteads, none lies more pleasantly 
under shelter of green hills than the re- 
mains of the ancient priory at Monta- 
cute. The priory was founded in the 
eleventh century, but the fragment stand- 
ing had only just been built when the dis- 
solution came. Doubtless, in the work of 
destruction, the most modern part was 
retained, being more easily adapted to 
humbler domestic uses. It is a hand- 
some gate-house, with a very beautiful 
oriel window overhanging the lofty arch. 
What is now the front looks out upon a 
roadway ascending a gentle slope through 
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fields ; and upon one side, hidden under- 
neath a wood of spreading beech and 
sombre firs, is the sharp round hill that 
gave a name to the place. Old-fashioned 
flowering shrubs grow below the mullioned 
windows ; and around arch and oriel 
a virginia creeper, in summer fresh and 
green but brilliant red in fall, climbs up 
and covers half the battlements. 

But much of the beauty of an English 
village lies in the rich colour and quaint 
form of humbler dwellings which are fast 
passing away. ‘There is a richness in old 
thatch with which no slates or tiles can 
compare. Scarcer with every year be- 
comes the really old farmhouse, with its 
row of snug dormers running up into the 
rounded thatch, its mullioned windows, 
and great wide chimney built out from the 
wall, tapering in uneven lines to the small 
square “tun,” as they used to call it, that 
rises above the ridge. ‘They and the little 
grist-mill upon the brook are out of date 
now and dropping into decay. Many of 
them have a square stone above the 
porch, cut with initials and the year— 
generally early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury—in which they were built. Here and 
there one still has a sun-dial, but that is 
rare. 

The old world lingered in such nooks 
as these. In-quiet places, or in the minds 
of ancient folk, its memory still keeps 
green. The open hearth and great wood- 
fire died hard, where walls were four feet 
thick and chimneys wide enough to make 
a sitting-room. There, from the inner 
corner, of a winter night, you could look 
up and see the stars; or, of a summer 
daytime, catch the screeching of the 
swifts as they passed darting overhead. 
And quaint old women-folk in caps and 
gowns, or men in worsted hose and 
breeches, with flat brass buttons fastened 
at the knee, sat round and gossiped when 
work was done. But all their fireside 
talk breathed of the open air: of colts 
and ewes, and how the lambs came on; of 
woodside pheasants seen in pasture-field, 
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and how the sunshine glistened on their 
backs; and whether there were snipe 
upon the moor. 

There was miny a joke around the 
burning logs; and one that used to take 
place on the other side of the wall, 

All rustic jokes are hereditary, handed 
down from 


minutes you'll zee sparks, ay, a plenty of 
‘em.” 

The guileless soul, filled with a spirit 
of enquiry, rubbed upon the wall like 
mad. 

A most unearthly grating noise, enough 
to set the soundest teeth on edge, dis- 
turbed the 
farmer 





countless 
generations, 
and carried 
out for ever 
in the same 
old way. One 
thing only 
was needful 
--to find a 
truly cuileless 
soul. Every- 
thing else lay 
always ready 
to hand. 
Your true 





joker never 
varied in 
word or deed. 
“ Did ee ever 
rub outzide 
chimley an’ 
zee the sparks 
come out ?” 
“No.” 
"we at 
never rubbed 
outzide chim- 








Sprackman’s 
family circle 
around the 
hearth. 

“Tes they 
twoads oO’ 
bwoys,” cried 
he, and grasp- 
ed his gig- 
whip and 
crept a-tiptoe 
out of the 
door and 
round the 
garden upon 
theotherside. 
That was the 
long way 
about that 
the sparks 
had of com- 
ing out. 

“Get away 
vrom my 
chimley,” he 
yelled, be- 
tween th 
cracks of his 








a 
now! Look- 
y-zee, you've a-got to have a girt vlat 
stone, an’ rub ’pon wall like blazes till 
the vire do come drough.” 

“ Never !” 

“Look here. I'll vind ee a stone. 
Slip drough farmer Sprackman’s garden- 
hatch so quiet as a mouse, an’ I’ll bide 
here for fear they should catch sound o’ 
so many steps ‘pon path like. You rub 
so hard as you can; in less ’an vive 


Montacute. 


whip, “T'll 

break the 

head. o’ ee—I’ll twist the neck o’ ee—if 
you don’t get away vrom my chimley.” 

Sd it is time to stroll on to the grist- 
mill. 

But the little grist-mill near the bridge 
at the bottom of the village street is 
silent. The wheelis broken. The weir is 
washed down in two places, and the 
water runs away by the hatch. The 
farmers sell their corn and buy their flour 
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and meal from markets faraway. And 
leasing, nowadays, is not of much 
account when stubble must be combed 
quite clean with an iron horse-rake. So 
no dusty miller leans over his half-door, 
his hair white with flour, his head full of 
wise thoughts about the toll he shall 
take. The house is shut. The windows 
nailed up with boards of deal. There 
are holes in the roof. One of the stones 
has been brought out and leans idle 
against the wall. 

On the air from a distance comes a 
humming sound very like the old song 
of the wheel. That is only the steam 
threshing-machine—an item in that new 
order of things which has pushed aside 
the little mill. 

Far away on the ridge of a range of 
hills stands an old tower reaching, tall as 
a spire, above the trees. 

It is nothing. Only a folly—such as 
this :— 


SIR JOHN DAW, KNIGHT. 


The jackdaw lives in a lofty tower, 
Ancient as ever hath been, 
Where stones are grey, but an April shower 
Freshened the mosses green. 
Ivy clambers the northern side ; 
Clematis clings to the south ; 
And Jack might be a lord in his pride 
If he never would open his mouth. 
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But Jack ! Jack ! Jack ! 

You are no gentleman, Jack. 
You may have stored pelf, 
But you talk of yourself ; 

You are no gentleman, Jack. 


You built your nest o’er a lordly shield, 
Nobler never was known, 
Silver fesse on azure field, 
Jack, it is not your own, 
And you shout and boast to all you see, 
Though ’twere wise to be humble and meek ; 
For some say that your son might a gentleman be 
If he only were taught how to speak. 


But Jack ! Jack ! Jack! 
You are no gentleman, Jack. 
Too famiiiar you are, 
And intrusive—by far ; 
You are no gentleman, Jack. 


A boy climbed up on that lordly tower, 
Ancient as ever hath been, 
Where stones are grey ; but an April shower 
Moistened the mosses green. 
The ivy searched to the north, and soon 
The clematis round by the south ; 
But he never had found those rings and that 
spoon 
If you never had opened your mouth. 


Oh, Jack ! Jack ! Jack! 
You are no gentleman, Jack, 
But it’s my belief, 
No more than a thief ; 
Or were you a pawnbroker, Jack ? 
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HE curious part of it all was her 


unique commonplaceness. This 
may sound like a paradox, but it is never- 
theless true that she was so dowdy as to 
be striking. Had it not been for her un- 
attractiveness she would never have been 
noticed at all. The Hydropathic Estab- 
lishment, a mock castle on modern lines, 
perched on a Welsh rock overlooking the 
sea, was very full, and all the younger 
women in it were bent on being known 
by something, either by reason of dizarre 
attire, by brilliant conversational or 
musical gifts, by beauty, elegance, grace, 
or sprightliness. Each had her own little 
pan of fish to fry, and scant interest to 
spare for anyone else; but there were 
several who so far noticed the small, 
brown, foreign person in drab as to remark 
on her out-of-the-way homeliness. She 
was, in fact, conspicuous for her insig- 
nificance. She spoke scarcely to anyone, 
shared in no social gathering, wandered 
abont alone, and looked completely in- 
scrutable. Nobody thought enough about 
her to speculate whether she was unhappy 
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or only indifferent, except one giri, who 
mentally decided in favour of the first 
hypothesis. This girl was, strange to say, 
one of the Hydro favourites, something 
of a beauty, merry, clever, and flirtatious. 
Her name was Aldyth Feverel and she was 
a fairly successful journalist who had run 
down in health and been ordered to the 
sea. She had the cheapest possible room, 
and took no excursions at her own ex- 
pense, although several through the ad- 
mirers who rivalled each other in paying 
her attentions. 

It was because of her trade, probably, 
that she was first led to muse upon the 
small, brown, foreign woman in drab, who 
appealed to her sense of the incongruous, 
here in this gay assembly of pleasure- 
hunting people, where she seemed a 
humb'e-bee lost amongst butterflies. Not 
that she had, apparently, any particular 
work to do, but there was something about 
her suggestive of duties and labour, an 
air of poverty, of penury even, and an 
apparent enjoyment of perfect rest that 
spoke ofan arduous life. Aldyth analysed 
her thus, adding a flavour, entirely in- 
imaginary, of brooding sorrow on a re- 
cent distress. The cause of the distress 
could not have been bereavement, be- 
cause the brown woman wore drab, not 
black; and it could hardly have been a 
love affair, judging from her uncomeliness 
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and middle-aged solidity. So the roman- 
tic girl argued. The brown woman was 
not plain exactly; she had good features 
and decidedly fine eyes, but her com- 
plexion was swarthy, her figure unstylish, 
her face rather worn and lined, her hair 
severe. She did not lend herself to 
romance. 

When Aldyth Feverel was at the zenith 
of her success at the Hydro, chance 
threw her into the way of the small, 
brown, foreign woman. The girl, amongst 
her other gifts, had a sweet voice, and, as 
concerts were organised pretty often by 
the visitors, she had been in great request, 
had become popular. Her éc/a¢, in com- 
bination with her engaging face, figure, 
and wit, had led to the apparent subjuga- 
tion of the most elegant young man in the 
house. He was universally acknowledged 
to be the most desirable dance and quiet 
corner partner, being handsome,, dashing, 
well-mannered, and sublimely endowed 
with self-confidence. His very name 
carried a savour of sentiment. It was 
Mortimer L’Estrange, and he looked it. 
For a week he was constantly by the side 
of Aleyth, escorting her to the pier con- 
certs, two miles away from the crag on 
which they were situated, playing tennis 
with her, practising her accompaniments, 
taking her out boating or driving. The 
Hydro talked mildly, as Hydros will talk. 
The elder ladies said they would not 
allow their daughters to go on so, the 
younger ones were a trifle envious, but 
bore it pretty well. 

One day there was to be a concert, at 
which Aldyth was to sing. She happened 
to be reading in the big drawing-room 
just before tea, when the small, brown, 
foreign woman entered, and took a chair 
by her, drawing it up to the fire with 
a shiver. It was one of those cold 


September days when the sea is like 
an added insult to the icy humidity of 
everything. Rain dashed against the win- 
dow panes savagely; wind roared like the 
well-known beast of Scripture who goeth 
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about seeking to devour; and the dull, 
dirty ocean was foaming with fury, its 
white rage oozing in curds that streaked 
its metallic face far away to the grey 
horizon. 

“ You feel the cold,” said Aldyth, with 
a warming smile. She was very radiant, 
with a big spray of yellow roses at her 
breast, given by L’Estrange, who was 
smoking in the lounge curtained off from 
the long corridor, where ladies might go 
if they liked, only it was not supposed to 
look well. 

“Yes,” the small person answered, 
drawing her dirty grey shawl more closely 
round her shoulders, “ it is true I do feel 
it very much indoors. When I go out 
and walk I do not mind, but here—it 
freezes !” 

She spoke with a slight accent, not 
ostentatiously foreign, yet indubitably 
unenglish. Aldyth drew her into an 
intermittent conversation, but found her 
extremely reserved. At last she said out- 
right: 

**You are so much alone that I am 
afraid you must get bored sometimes.” 

The other laughed, very softly. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “it is not that 
I am bored when I am alone.” Then 
realising that her words might be taken 
to mean something uncomplimentary, 
she hastened to add: “Solitude is rest- 
ful, you know; and unless one talks 
with those who are—what do you call 
it >—congenial, I think it is not pleasant 
to talk at all.” 

‘*T’m afraid—” began Aldyth, feeling 
reproved ; but she was interrupted. 

“Tt is kind of you to take pity on my 
loneliness, and I like speaking to you,” 
the foreign lady observed, with a smile 
that was exceedingly winning; “ you have 
a heart, I know, as charming as your face 
and your voice. I heard you singing this 
afternoon.” 

“And I hope you will come to hear me 
again to-night,” said Aldyth, “though you 
don’t care for music much, I fancy.” 
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“I have not heard any since I came 
here,” was the somewhat evasive answer. 
Aldyth laughed. 

“You are hard on us,” she cried ; “we 
call it music, you know.” 

They looked straight into each other’s 
eyes, and smiled with sympathethic un- 
derstanding. 

“I cail your singing music, please 
believe,” declared the elder lady. 

Aldyth went away more puzzled than 
ever from this interview. The apparition 
of the small, brown, foreign woman at the 
door of the Recreation Room that even- 
ing, when her first song began, gave her a 
start, and made her dreadfully nervous. 
She was, she did not know why, extremely 
anxious to sing particularly well ; but she 
was conscious of failure and of the utter 
banality of the song she had chosen. It 
was encored vociferously, but she felt un- 
comfortable somehow. 

Next day her globe of beatitude was 
shattered. A girl arrived who took the 
whole Hydro by storm in twenty-four 
hours. She was not only handsome, but 
magnificently attired, and it was rumoured 
that she had brought her maid—a thing 
of prestige in a middle-class assemblage. 
Tall and blonde, majestic in bearing, 
cool and somewhat supercilious, with a 
fine alluring smile, the newcomer started 
well by asking Mortimer IL’Estrange, 
who was standing in the doorway as she 
entered, to fish in the cab for a glove 
she had dropped. He transferred his 
allegiance from that moment. And 
when next day he discovered that the 
new beauty had a strong and pene- 
trating voice, her victory was complete. 
There was a dance the night after her 
arrival, and she figured on his programme 
repeatedly, while Aldyth Feverel, who 
had formerly been upbraided if she per- 
mitted him less than three waltzes, came 
in for one set of lancers only. She bore 
her head loftily, but the smart was very 
great. At about ten o’clock she entered 
the Reading Room, and sat down with a 


book, pretending to read. Her colour 
was dazzling, and she looked exceed- 
ingly attractive in her black low-bodiced 
frock, relieved only by some real roses. 
But her rival was splendidly gowned in 
white satin, and looked like a queen. 
The recreant Mortimer, youth of the 
familiar type, had eyes only for the 
latter. 

The small, brown, foreign person sat in 
her corner, and glanced furtively at the 
deserted girl from under the heavy rims 
of large dark eyes, but she did not speak. 

Next morning she was standing hatted 
and cloaked at the door of the big 
Recreation Room listening to the new 
beauty’s voice, when she saw Aldyth 
Feverel go out, clad in serge and carry- 
ing a stick, with an air that meant climb- 
ing. Without waiting to hear the end of 
the song which Miss Mabel Mathers was 
singing to a select group of callow ad- 
mirers, including Mortimer L’Estrange, 
who stood entranced by the ill-produced 
tones of her brazen voice as she delivered 
a passionate love ditty with dashing indif- 
ference, the small foreign person buttoned 
up her gloves and went out also, keeping 
the serge-clad figure well in view. 

She had no easy task, for the rate at 
which Aldyth walked was a furious one. 
She strode the hill from the sea as if 
to escape from a haunting melancholy. 
Presently she slackened her pace, looked 
around, and made for a steep rocky road 
on her left, a road of Nature’s own handi- 
work, narrow, rough, almost perpendicular. 
Up she climbed, panting; up, after her, 
mounted the small, brown, foreign woman 
manfully. As they reached the top the 
view grew more beautiful every moment. 
It was one of those uncertain days when 
sunlight and shadow chase each other 
over sea and landscape in a lovely pris- 
matic dance of colour. Patches of sepia, 
indigo, and ultramarine divided the ocean, 
which lay on one side, into varied sections, 
while on the other, here slated roof or 
river shone like glass, there violet shades 
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fell softly on the green of pasture or gold 
of corn, chequered into tiny irregular 
devices by hedge and bramble-covered 
wall. Stretching right away into the 
bluish haze of distance rose the gentle 
undulations of those Welsh hills that 
seem so wild and craggy from below, 
so smoothly curving from above, where 
wooded vales and heathery slopes securely 
drowse, and where the squat, white cot- 
tages, dotted down like mushrooms, send 
up the grey curling smoke from their 
solid rocky chimneys, showing now and 
then against a background of purple 
heath. 

When she reached one of these quaint 
dwellings, Aldyth paused and threw her- 
self down on the grass, leaning her elbows 
on her knees, her chin in her hands, while 
she gazed through the trees at a glimpse 
of blue sea far away. The little white- 
washed cabin snuggled in a nest of 
green below, half-shadowed by rugged 
apple trees. Here the small, brown, 
foreign woman reached her, and spoke 
to her in a low tone. The girl turned 
suddenly, then sharply moved her head 
aside, but not before her companion had 
seen eyes swimming in tears. 

“You are not happy,” said the small, 
brown, foreign woman, plumping herself 
down also on the grass, and taking 
Aldyth’s hand in her own; “won’t you 
tell me what distresses you?” 

The girl laughed in a sob. Her first 
instinct of concealment vanished. 

“It is nothing—nothing but silly, hurt 
pride,” she declared, in a tone of self- 
disgust. 


There was a concert that night at the 
Hydro, at which Miss Feverel was not 
asked to sing. Miss Mabel Mathers was 
advertised in large written characters on 
a board that hung in the long corridor for 
that purpose, and everyone understood 
that she was to be considered the star of 
the evening. Just before her first song, 
however, a slight sensation occurred 
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when, in the middle of the hall, the small. 
brown, foreign person rose from her seat 
and, followed by Miss Aldyth Feverel, 
advanced to the side of the platform, 
where stood a gentleman who was giving 
out the different items to be performed. 
She carried a roll of music in her hand. 

“ May I sing now?” she asked simply. 

The concert promoter stared aghast, 
and stammered. 

“TI should like to sing,” continued 
the foreign lady, smiling. ‘“ Nobody has 
asked me, but I wish to sing once, and 
now. Miss Feverel will play my accom- 
paniment.” 

“Very pleased, I’m sure,” the gentle- 
man muttered, nervously, ‘‘ but—won’t 
you—shali I—your name?” 

“Tt is of no matter,’ remarked the 
small woman, sweetly, as she stepped past 
him through the doorway and up three 
stairs on to the platform, throwing aside 
her drab knitted shawl as she appeared 
before the rows of chattering people. 

There was a loud murmur of astonish- 
ment ! 

She stood there in a plain black velvet 
gown, low at the neck, and the blaze of a 
most magnificent diamond necklace dazzled 
every eye. It flashed her into immediate 
importance and, with the calm regality of 
her manner, subdued the whispers of the 
amazed audience to an awed silence be- 
fore she uttered a note. 

Her song was a brilliant one from a 
grand opera. The first phrase electrified 
everyone, and sent a cold shiver over the 
crowded Recreation Room. For such 
singing had never been heard there be- 
fore. It was a rushing cascade of glori- 
ous melody, sweeping everything before 
it. All the petty jealousies, the foolish 
gossip, the carping criticisms, and silly 
flippancies that five minutes earlier had 
circulated through the room were whirled 
away on one heart-warm emotion of grati- 
tude towards the artist who could thus 
elevate every soul, that, for the time at 
least, it might reach its highest point of 
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development; for we are always thank- 
ful to be made to feel at our best, to have 
our smaller selves sunk out of sight and 
belief, to gain even a momentary certain 
consciousness that we have souls at all ! 
The voice, the method, the passion of 
the singer, were beyond criticism. She 
touched with unerring instinct and art 
combined every chord of sympathy, till 
even the most unmusical soul present 
throbbed in response. Then the last note 
fell; the glory that seemed to have flooded 
the vulgar room ina glow of heavenly sun- 
set faded ; and the audience, as one man, 
drew a deep breath of relaxed tension 
before it effervesced in wild applause. 
A breathed word, started somewhere, 
flew from mouth to mouth, the magic 
word “Kalmé,” the name of a Neapolitan 
prima donna, famous throughout Europe, 
whom someone had heard, and now 
recognised. The whisper gathered tone 
till it was shouted with the recall. 
“Kalmé! Encore! Kalmé!” rose up on 
every side, until the small, brown, foreign 
person came forward again and bowed 
graciously before she sang once more ; this 
time an English ballad. 
When the vociferous appreciation had 
somewhat subsided, the gentleman who 
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presided remembered Miss Mabel Mathers 
and asked for her. But the young lady 
had retired to her room “seriously indis- 
posed.” The concert ended flatly. 

One of the first to come forward 
effusively and thank the small, brown, 
foreign woman for the great treat she had 
afforded the Hydro was Mr. Mortimer 
L’Estrange. 

“You have indeed given us a surprise, 
Madame Kalmé!” he declared, in his 
most winning manner, with a smile that 
might have turned the head of the Sphinx. 

“There are often surprises at the Hydro, 
signor,” she replied, ‘gravely. “I, too, 
have found them. Until to-night I did 
not know there were -so many agreeable 
persons here!” 

She left next day, with Aldyth Feverel. 
The two had cemented a fast friendship, 
to which the latter owed much of her 
future happiness and success. Mortimer 
L’Estrange was greatly inclined to depart 
also, and he would have done so had not 
the morning train brought a fresh girl to 
the Hydro, one who was prettier even 
than Mabel Mathers, and much more 
sportive-looking. She brought a number 
of trunks and the best bicycle he had ever 


seen. So he stayed on. 
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The Short-eared Owl. 


OWLS IN A VILLAGE. 


BY W. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


: November, when tramping in the 

Midlands, I paid a visit toa friend who 
had previously informed me in describing 
the attractions of the little village he lived 
in, that it was haunted by owls. 

The night-roving bird that inhabits the 
village and its immediate neighbourhood 
is, in most cases, the white or barn owl, 
the owl that prefers a loft ina barn or a 
church tower for home and breeding-place 
to the hollow, ivied tree. The loft is dry 
and roomy, the best shelter from the 
storm and the tempest, although not 
always from the tempest of man’s insen- 
sate animosity. The larger wood owl is 
supposed to have a different disposition, 
to be a dweller in deep woods, in love 
with “seclusion, gloom, and retirement,” 
—a thorough hermit. It is not so every- 
where, certainly not in my friend’s Glouces- 
tershire village where the white owl is 
unknown, while the brown or wood owl 
is quite common. Yet the district is not 
thickly wooded ; the woods in it are 
small and widely separated. There is, how- 
ever, a deal of old hedgerow timber and 
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many large trees scattered about the fields. 
These the owl inhabits, and is abundant 
simply because the gamekeeper is not 
there with his everlasting gun; while the 
farmers look on the bird rather as a 
friend than an enemy. 

To go a little further into the matter, 
there are no gamekeepers because the 
landowners cannot afford the expensive 
luxury of hand-reared pheasants. The 
country is, or was, a rich one; but the 
soil is clay so extraordinarily stiff that 
four or five horses are needed to draw 
a plough. It is, indeed, strange to see 
five huge horses, all in line, dragging a 
plough, and moving so slowly that, when 
looked at from a distance, they appear not 
to move at all. If here and there a little 
wheat is still grown, it is only because, as 
the farmers say, “‘ We mun have straw.” 
The land has mostly gone out of culti- 
vation, many vacant farms could be had 
at about five shillings an acre, and the 
landlords would in many cases, when pay 
day came round, be glad to take half-a- 
crown and forgive the rest. 
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The fields that were once ploughed are 
used for grazing, but the sheep and cattle 
on them are very few ; one can only sup- 
pose that the land is not suitable for 
grazing purposes, or else that the farmers 
are too poor to buy sufficient stock. 

Viewed from some eminence, the wide, 
green country appears a veritable waste ; 
the idle hedges enclosing vacant fields, 
the ancient scattered trees, the absence of 
life, the noonday quiet, where the silence 
is only broken at intervals by some distant 
bird voice, strangely impress the mind as 
by a vision of a time to come and of an 
England dispeopled. It is restful ; there 
is a melancholy charm in it similar to 
that of a nature untouched by man, 
although not so strong. Here, every- 
where are visible the marks of human toil 
and ownership —the wave-:ike, parallel 
ridges in the fields, now mantled with 
grass, and the hedges that cut up the 
surface of the earth with innumerable 
segments of various shapes and sizes. It 
is not wild, but there is something in it 
of the desolation that accompanies wild- 
ness, a promise soon to be fulfilled, now 
that grass and herbage will have freedom 
to grow, and the hedges that have been 
trimmed for a thousand years will no 
longer be restrained from spreading. 

In this district the farmhouses and 
cottages are not scattered over the 
country. The farm-buildings, as a rule, 
form part of the village ; the villages are 
small and mostly hidden from sight among 
embowering trees or in the hollow of a 
coombe. From the high ground in some 
places it is possible to gaze over many 
miles of surrounding country and not see 
a human habitation ; hours may some- 
times be passed in such a spot without a 
human figure appearing in the landscape. 

The village I was staying at is called 
Willersey ; the nearest to it, a little overa 
mile away, is Saintbury. This last was 
just such a pretty peaceful spot as would 
tempt a world-weary man to exclaim on 
first catching sight of it, “ Here I could 
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wish to end my days.” A little old-world 
village, set among trees in the sheltering 
hollow of a deep coombe, consisting of 
thatched stone cottages, grouped in a 
pretty disorder ; a modest ale-house; a par- 
sonage overgrown with ivy; and the old 
stone church, stained yellow and grey with 
lichen, its low square tower overtopped by 
the surrounding trees. It was a pleasure 
merely to sit idle, thinking of nothing, 
on the higher part of the green slope 
with that small centre of rustic life at my 
feet. For many hours of each day it was 
strangely silent, the hours during which 
the men were away at a distance in the 
fields, the children shut up in school, and 
the women in their cottages. An occa- 
sional bird voice alone broke the silence— 
the distant harsh call of a crow, or the sud- 
den startled note of a magpie close at 
hand, a sound that resembles the broken 
or tremulous bleat of a kid. If an apple 
dropped from a tree in the village its 
thud would be audible from end to end 
of the little crooked street—in every cot- 
tage it would be known that an apple had 
dropped. On some days the sound of 
the threshing-machine would be heard a 
mile or two way; in that still atmosphere 
it was like the prolonged hum of some 
large fly magnified a million times. A 
musical sound, buzzing or clear, at times 
tremulous, rising or falling at intervals, it 
would swell and fill the world, then grow 
faint and die away. This is one of the 
artificial sounds which, like distant 
chimes, harmonize with rural scenes. 
Towards evening the children were all 
at play, their shrill cries and laughter 
sounding from all parts of the village. 
Then, when the sun had set and the 
landscape grew dim, they would begin to 
call to one another from all sides in imita- 
tion of the wood owl’s hoot. During 
these autumn evenings the children at 
this spot appeared to drop naturally into 
the owl’s note, just as in spring in all 
parts of England they take to mimicking 
the cuckoo’s call. Children are like birds, 
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of a social and loquacious disposition in 
their fondness for a set call, a penetrative 
cry or note, by means of which they can 
converse at long distances. But they have 
no settled call of their own, no cry as dis- 
tinctive as that of one of the lower ani- 
mals. They mimic some natural sound. 
In the case of the children of these Mid- 
land villages it is the wood owl’s clear pro- 
longed note; and in every place where 
some animal 
with a striking 
and imitable 
voice is found its 
call is used by 
them. Where no 
such sound is 
heard,as in large 
towns, they in- 
vent a call ; that 
is, One invents 
it and the others 
immediately 
take it up. Itis 
curious that the 
human species, 
in spite of its 
long wild life in 
the past, should 
have no distinc- 
tive call, or calls, 
universally un- 
derstood. 
Among savage 
tribes the men 
often mimic the 
cry of some 
wild animal as a call, just as our 
children do that of an owl by night, and 
of some diurnal species in the daytime. 
Other tribes have a call of their own, a 
shout or yell peculiar to the tribe ; but it 
is not used instinctively, it is a mere 
symbol, and is artificial, like the long- 
drawn piercing coo-ee of the Australian 
colonists in the bush, and the abrupt A// 
with which we haila cab, with other forms 
of hallooing ; or even the lupine gurgled 
yowl of the morning milkman. 
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After dark the silence at the village was 
very profound until about half-past nine 
to ten o’clock, when the real owls, so easily 
to be distinguished from their human 
mockers, would begin their hooting—a 
single, long, uninflected note, and after it 
a silent interval of eight or ten seconds ; 
then the succeeding longer, much more 
beautiful note, quavering at first, but grow- 
ing steady and clear, with some slight 
modulation in it. 
The symbols 
hoo-hoo and to- 
whit to-who, as 
Shakespeare 
wrote it, stand 
for the wood 
owl’s note in 
books ; but you 
cannot spell the 
sound ofan 
oaten straw, nor 
of the owl’s pipe. 
There is no ‘w’ 
in it, and no Sh’ 
and no ‘t’. It 
suggests some 
wind instrument 
that resembles 
the humanvoice, 
but a very un- 
english voice— 
perhaps the 
high-pitched 
somewhat nasal 
voice of an Arab 
intoning aprayer 
to Allah. One cannot hit on the precise 
instrument, there are so many; perhaps it 
is obsolete, and the owl was taught his 
song by lovers in the long ago, who wooed 
at twilight in a forgotten tongue, 

And gave the soft winds a voice, 
With instruments of unremembere forms. 

No, that cannot be ; for the wood owl’s 
music is doubtless older than any instru- 
ment made by hands to be blown by 
human lips. Listening by night to their 
concert, the many notes that come from 
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far and near, human-like, yet airy, delicate, 
mysterious, one could imagine that the 
sounds had a meaning and a message to 
us ; that, like the fairy-folk in Mr. Yeats’s 
Celtic lyric, the singers were 
singing— 
We who are old, old and gay, 
O, so old ; 
Thousands of years, thou- 
sands of years, 
If all were told ! 


The fairies certainly have 
a more understandable way 
of putting it than the geo- 
logists and the anthropolo- 
gists when we ask them to 
“~ tell us how long it is since 
Paleolithic man listened 
to the hooting of the wood 
owl. Has this sound the 
same meaning for us that it had for 
him—the human being that did not walk 
erect, and smile, and look on heaven, but 
went with a stoop, looking on the earth ? 
No, and yes. Standing alone under the 
great trees in the dark, still nights, the 
sound seems to increase the feeling of 
loneliness, to make the gloom deeper, the 
silence more profound. Turning our 
vision inward on such occasions, we are 
startled with a glimpse of the night-side 
of Nature in the soul; we have with us 
strange unexpected guests, fantastic be- 
ings that are in no way related to our 
lives ; dead and buried since childhood, 
they have miraculously been restored to 
life. When we are back in the candle- 
light and firelight, and when the morrow 
dawns, these children of night and the 
unsubstantial appearance of things 
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Fade away 
Into the light of common day. 


The villagers of Saintbury are, how- 
ever, still in a somewhat primitive mental 
condition ; the light of common day does 
not deliver them from the presence of 
phantoms, as the following instance will 
show. 

Near Willersey there is a group of very 
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large old elm trees which is a favourite 
meeting-place of the owls, and one very 
dark starless night, about ten o’clock, I 
had been listening to them, and after they 
ceased hooting I remained for half an 
hour standing motionless in the same 
place. At length, in the direction of 
Saintbury, I heard the dull sound of heavy 
stumbling footsteps coming towards me 
over the rough, ridgy field. Nearer and 
nearer the man came, until, arriving at 
the hedge close to which I stood, he 
scrambled through, muttering maledic- 
tions on the thorns that scratched and 
tore him ; then, catching sight of me at a 
distance of two or three yards, he started 
back and stood still, very much astonished 
at seeing a motionless human figure at 
that spot. I greeted him, and, to explain 
my presence, remarked that I had been 
listening to the owls. 

“Owls !—listening to the owls!” he ex- 
claimed, staring at me. After a while he 
added, “‘ We have been having too much 
of the owls over at Saintbury.” Had I 
heard, he asked, about the young woman 
who had dropped down dead a week or 
two ago, after hearing an owl hooting near 
her cottage in the day- 
time? Well, the owl had 
been hooting again in the 
same tree, and no one 
knew who it was for and 
what to expect next. The 
village was in an excited 
state about it, and all the 
children had gathered near 
the tree and thrown stones 
into it, but the owl had 
stubbornly refused to come 
out. 

That about the young Little Owl. 
woman he had _ spoken 
of is a queer little story to read in 
this enlightened land. She was appar- 
ently in very good health, a wife, and 
the mother of a small child ; but a few 
weeks before her sudden death a strange 
thing occurred to trouble her mind. One 
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afternoon, when sitting in her cottage 
taking tea, she saw a cricket come in at 
the open door, and run straight into the 
middle of the room. There it remained 
motionless, and without stirring from her 
seat she took a few moist tea-leaves and 
threw them down near the welcome guest. 
The cricket moved up to the leaves, and 
when it touched them and appeared just 
about to begin sucking their moisture, to 
her dismay it turned aside, ran away out 
at the door, and disappeared. She in- 
formed all her neighbours of this startling 
occurrence, and sadly spoke of an aunt 
who was living at another village and was 
known to be in bad 
health. ‘‘ It must be 
for her,” she said; 
* we'll soon be hear- 
ing bad news of her, 
I’m thinking.” But 
no bad news came, 
and when she was 
beginning to believe 
that the strange 
cricket that had re- 
fused to remain in 
the house had proved 
a false prophet, the 
warning of the owl 
came to startle her 
afresh. At noonday she heard it hoot- 
ing in the great horse-chestnut overgrown 
with ivy that stands at the roadside, close 
to her cottage. The incident was dis- 
cussed by the villagers with their usual 
solemnity and head-shakings, and now 
the young woman gave up all hopes of her 
sick aunt’s recovery ; for that one of her 
people was going to die was certain, and 
it could be no other than that ailing one. 
And, after all, the message and warning 
was forher and not the aunt. Not many 
days after the owl had hooted in broad 
daylight she dropped down dead in her 
cottage while engaged in some domestic 
work. 

On the following morning I went with 
the friend I was visiting at Willersey to 
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Saintbury, and the story heard overnight 
was confirmed. The owl fad been 
hooting in the daytime in the same old 
horse-chestnut tree from which it hada 
short time ago foretold the young woman’s 
death. One of the villagers, who was 
engaged in repairing the thatch of a 
cottage close to the tree, informed us that 
the owl’s hooting had not troubled him 
in the least. Owls, he truly said, often 
hoot in the daytime during the autumn 
months, and he did not believe that it 
meant death for someone. 

This sceptical fellow, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was a young man who 
had spent a good 
deal of his time away 
from the village. 

At Willersey, a 
Mr. Andrews, a lover 
of birds who owns 
a large garden and 
orchard in the vil- 
lage, gave me an en- 
tertaining account of 
a pet wood owl he 
once had. He had 
it as a young bird 
and never confined 
As a rule it 

spent most of the 
daylight hours in an apple loft, coming 
forth when the sun was low to fly about 
the grounds until it found him, when it 
would perch on his shoulder and spend 
the evening in his company. In one 
thing this owl differed from most pet 
birds which are allowed to have their 
liberty ; he made no difference between 
the people of the house and those who 
were not of it; he would fly on to 
anybody’s shoulder, although he only 
addiessed his hunger-cry to those who 
were accustomed to feed him. As he 
roamed at will all over the place he became 
well known to everyone, and on account of 
his beauty and perfect confidence he grew 
to something of a village pet. But short 
days with long, dark evenings—and how 
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dark they can be in a small, tree-shaded, 
lampless village !—wrought a change in 
the public feeling about the owl. He 
was always abroad in the evening, gliding 
about unseen in the darkness on downy 
silent wings, and very suddenly dropping 
on to the shoulder of any person—man, 
woman, or child—who happened to be out 
of doors. Men would utter savage male- 
dictions when they felt the demon claws 
suddenly clutch them ; girls shrieked and 
fled to the nearest cottage, into which they 
would rush, palpitating with terror. Then 
there would be a laugh, for it was only the 
tame owl; but the same terror would be 
experienced on the next occasion, and 
young women and children were afraid to 
venture out after nightfall lest the ghostly 
creature with luminous eyes should pop 
down upon them. 

At length, one morning the bird came 
not back from his night-wandering, and 
after two days and nights, during which 
he had not been seen, he was given up 
for lost. On the third day Mr. Andrews 
was in his orchard, when, happening to 
pass near a clump of bushes, he heard the 
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owl’s note of recognition very faintly 


uttered. The poor bird had been in hid- 
ing at that spot the whole time, and when 
taken up was found to be in a very weak 
condition and to have one leg broken. 
No doubt one of the villagers on whose 
shoulders it had sought to alight, had 
struck it down with his stick and caused 
its injury. The bone was skilfully re- 
paired and the bird tenderly cared for, 
and before long he was well again and 
strong as ever ; but a change had come 
over his disposition. His confidence in 
his human fellow-creatures was gone ; he 
now regarded them all—even those of the 
house—with suspicion, opening wide his 
eyes and drawing a little back when any 
person approached him. Never more did 
he alight on anyone’s shoulder, though 
his evenings were spent as before in 
flying about the village. Insensibly his 
range widened and he became wilder. 
Human companionship, no longer plea- 
sant, ceased to be necessary; and, at 
length, he found a mate who was willing 
to overlook his pauper past, and with 
her he went away to live his wild life. 
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THE PIRATES OF THE SOLENT. 


THE NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE IN COMPANY WITH THE POET AND THE 
BOOKMAKER; CONTAINING THE DISCOVERY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
AND SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE NATIVES; 
WITH OTHER STRANGE AND IMPROBABLE ADVENTURES: EXTRACTED 
FROM THE LOG OF THE “FOLLY.” 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOS. DOWNEY. 


CHAPTER VI.—(Continued,) 
OUGHT to men- 
tion here that 
we had been in- 
formed before 
coming to Brad- 
ing that there 
was a Roman 
villa on the out- 
skirts of the 
village. This 
turned out to 
be a pure hoax. We saw a signboard up 
with the inscription “Roman VILLA,” but 
on following up the trail we utterly failed 
to discover anything of the kind, We 
saw two or three bits of badly wrought 
mosaic and some 
stone rubbish, in 
the corner of a 
field, which look- 
edas though 
some speculative 
builder had start- 
ed a Roman villa. 
Perhaps by the 
next time we visit 
the spot the build- 
ing may have 
made some pro- 
gress towards completion. At present 
to call these feeble beginnings a Roman 
villa is an abuse of language. The 
islanders may consider it a good practi- 
cal joke to send strangers there on a wild- 
goose chase, but I call it a swindle. I 





The Bookmaker sees the name “ Sandown.” 


don't believe that any Roman ever lived in 
six yards of pavement and a dozen brick- 
bats. I defy a Roman Catholic to do it. 

The journey from Brading to Sandown 
Junction was short and uneventful. The 
unreflecting Bookmaker suffered a cruel 
disappointment on our arrival. Seeing 
the name of the station posted up in huge 
letters, as the train rolled in, he sprang 
excitedly to his feet. 

“Look, look, men!” he cried in a 
voice broken with excess of joy. “We 
have got to good old Sandown! Bully 
for the steeplechases ! What price the 
welter handicap? Who wants the odds? 
No more of your exploring, not for this 
child! I stop here!” 

‘*Nonsense! 
Control yourself,” 
I said sharply. 
“You are making 
yourself _ ridicul- 
ous, besides bring- 
ing discredit upon 
us. This is not 
the low, disrepu- 
table Sandown 
you are thinking 
of, but quite 
: another place. 
There is no horse-racing here, nothing of 
the kind is known here ; it would shock 
the moral inhabitants of this place even 
to hear such a thing alluded to. Sit 
down—or rather, get out. We change 
here. 








The 


The Bookmaker’s face underwent a 
sudden and fearful transformation. 

“Well, —— —— ’ 
; ——,” he commented. 
“Of all the swindles I ever heard of, if 
this isn’t the worst! Splice my spinnaker 
if it isn’t!” Splice my spinnaker is the 
Bookmaker’s idea of a good technical 
yachting swear. I have known men 
expelled from clubs for less. 

After another pleasant wait we set out 
once more, this time in a train bound 
direct for Newport, and after a weary, but 
not dangerous, journey found ourselves in 
the stately metropolis. An interval for re- 
freshments followed, and we then strolled 
through the streets and admired some of 
the principal buildings. 

A friendly Jute was good enough to 
draw our attention to the church, which 
we duly gazed at, though the Bookmaker 
created some scandal by asking what 
it was for. I take this opportunity of 
stating, as a result of my investigations, 
that Christianity has obtained a foothold 
on the island, though a somewhat precari- 
ous one. The church at Newport, for in- 
stance, accommodates about 500 worship- 
pers, while the population of the town is 
said to be about 10,000; ninety-five per 
cent. of the inhabitants therefore, I cal- 
culate, are still idolaters. I am in com- 
munication with the Foreign Missionary 
Society on the subject of further effort 
among them, but my letter has not yet re- 
ceived a reply. As we passed the Guild 
Hall I saw a notice up, announcing a 
meeting on behalf of the London City 
Mission. The thought of these benighted 
islanders contributing their shells and wam- 
pum for the benefit of the great capital of 
Christian civilisation touched me pro- 
foundly. The Bookmaker said it was like 
their cheek. 

But we did not linger for any time in 
the neighbourhood of the Guild Hall. 
The Poet turned up his Pleasure Visitor's 
Companion, and read out a paragraph :— 

“Here the magistrates of the whole 
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Island meet every Saturday for hearing and 
determining parochial questions or other 
petty causes, and for examining prisoners 
charged with felony, previous to their com- 
mitment for trial at the Winchester Ses- 
sions and Assizes. ‘The County Court for 
the recovery of small debts through the 
Island is also held here.” 

After that we felt a bit depressed, and 
moved on. The ideas of George Bran- 
non, Artist, on the subject of pleasure 
seemed to smack of eccentricity, not to say 
malevolence. I maintain that that was 
not the sort of paragraph to cheer three in- 
offensive men ona holiday, I have already 
said that this author had humour, but even 
humour should be in good taste. It was 
downright cold-blooded on George Bran- 
non’s part to add that “the Hall a few 
years ago received the addition of a new 
clock, at a cost of about £300.” Wedid 
not care if that clock cost £3,000, or 
43,000,000, or £3. We simply did not 
care one straw what the clock cost. We 
were not in the humour for receiving 
pecuniary information about clocks. It 
would be well if guide-books were a little 
less given to bursting into unnecessary and 
frivolous statistics, and showed a little 
more consideration for their readers’ feel- 
ings. 

It will be observed that George Brannon 
invariably spells the word island with a 
capital I. This is a custom of the Jutes 
when referring to their three fields and a 
cottage. They pretend that their island 
is the only island in the world, and that 
there are no such places as Sumatra and 
Australia and the Isle of Dogs. 

The main object of our journey to 
Newport was yet to be achieved. As we 
came away with ruffled spirits from the 
Guild Hall I reminded my companions 
that we had to interview the Mayor. 

“Why have we got to do that?” de- 
manded the Bookmaker, whose mind is 
apt to work in a groove. 

‘“Why? Because it is the correct, usual 
thing to do on these occasions,” I retorted. 
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“When you discover savage countries you 
always interview the native chiefs.” 

‘*What do you want to interview him 
about ?” the Bookmaker persisted. 

“Oh, well—er—about the situation, 
you know.” 

“ What situation ?” 

“ Any situation,” I answered recklessly. 
“His situation. Our situation. The 
situation of the borough.” 

Here the Poet interposed. 

“T understand all about interviewing ; 
I have been interviewed myself, about my 
Whispers of the Moon,” he said with 
dignity. ‘You can leave this business in 
my hands. I will conduct the interview.” 

“No, I’m darned if you do,” returned 
the Bookmaker, who strongly resents the 
Poet’s occasional attempts to put on 
literary side. “We're all in this thing 
together, and if there’s any interviewing to 
be done, I mean to take a hand. I bet 
I can interview as well as you. Besides,” 
he added after a thoughtful pause, “ the 
old man may stand drinks.” 

The Poet and I exchanged startled 
glances. It was evident that the Book- 
maker’s knowledge on the subject of inter- 
viewing was more profound than we had 
supposed. The result of the conversation 
was to inspire him with an overweening 
and, as it turned out, a misplaced con- 
fidence in his own powers, which led him 
to assert himself in the interview almost to 
our exclusion. Had we foreseen exactly 
how it would be, I doubt if we should 
have cared to be present. 

The name and address of the Mayor 
were easily ascertained. Alderman 
Thomas Snook, J.P., was his name, and 
he was a member of the hardware pro- 
fession. We called first at his chambers 
in the High Street, but learning that he 
was at his private villa, we came away, 
purchasing a bradawl as a souvenir. The 
villa was soon reached, occupying the 
centre of a stately row on the outskirts 
of the town. It bore the designation of 
Blenheim House, and stood in its own 
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front garden containing upwards of a 
quarter of a perch of land. 

“Do interviewers come to the front 
door, or the back ?” enquired the Book- 
maker, as we walked up to the gate. 

I referred this nice point of etiquette to 
the Poet. 

“I’m not quite sure,” he admitted. 
“There is only one door to my chambers. 
But let us try the front. After all, we 
have nothing to be ashamed of.” 

I bit my lip, and repressed a retort 
which might have caused ill-feeling, as 
we walked up the drive, bordered bya 
fine avenue of marigolds. The Poet 
boldly rang the bell, and the door was 
presently opened by a singularly small 
servant-inaid, in cap and apron. Before 
either of us could say a word the Book- 
maker elbowed us aside, and constituted 
himself the spokesman of the party. 

“Good afternoon, my dear,” he said, 
encouragingly ; “‘ Mayor live here?” 

“Ves, sir,” the small maid answered, 
looking alarmed. 

“ Right, my dear!” He turned to us. 
“Come in, you chaps; we have struck 
the stable this time.” 

“S—sh! Ask if he’s at 
whispered. 

The Bookmaker turned round. 

* Governor in?” 

“ Y—-yes, sir,” stammered the little 
servant, evidently much frightened. 

“It’s all right,” cried the Bookmaker 
to us, and he strode into the hall. ‘* Now, 
my dear, go and tell him he’s wanted ; 
d’ye hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the trembling girl. 
** Will you please to walk upstairs, gentle- 
men.” 

The Bookmaker wheeled round again. 
He appeared to suffer from the delusion 
that we had suddenly become deaf, and 
that it was necessary for him to repeat 
everything for our benefit in a deep 
rumbling growl, which must have been 
easily audible in every room in the villa. 

“She says we’re to go up. The old 


home,” I 
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buffer’s in the drawing-room, 
pect.” 

We had scarcely had time to take our 
bearings in the drawing-room when the 
Mayor entered. He was a solid-looking 
man, not very tall, but making up in 
beam what he lacked in length. His 
head was bald above, but a fine grey 
beard swept over his manly chest. He 
wore a frock mainsail, rather short in the 
leach, a buff flannel foresail, and jibs of 
shepherd’s plaid. A cable of solid gold 
issued from his port hawse-hole, and 
crossed the lower part of his cutwater. 
He gave a suspicious glance round as he 
came in, but the sight of my yachting 
suit instantly restored confidence. There 
is no surer passport anywhere on this 
island than a yachting suit. It is deemed 
to give assurance of boundless wealth, 
combined, of course, with spotless moral 
purity. 

“* Sit down, gentlemen,” said the Mayor, 
courteously. “ What can I do for you?” 

We anchored ourselves on various 
chairs, the Bookmaker taking one opposite 
to the Mayor, on which he placed himself 
in the attitude of a horseman, facing the 
back. He then leant forward, holding up 
a monitory forefinger. 

“Your name is Alderman Thomas 
Snook, and you are the Mayor of New- 
port,” he commenced in professional style. 
I began to feel uncomfortable. It was 
evidently the Bookmaker’s idea to conduct 
the interview on the lines of the examin- 
ation of a witness in the police-court. 

The Mayor seemed a little surprised. 
He bowed civilly, and the Bookmaker 
proceeded : 

“T believe you carry on the business 
of an ironmonger in the High Street, 
Newport ?” 

“Yes ; I do.” 

“ Very good, go on ; tell us about it.” 

The Mayor’s face began to wear a 
puzzled expression. 

“1 don’t understand what you want me 
to tell you,” he responded mildly. 
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“Tell us what you do. 
ironmong ?” 

The Mayor started and began to gaze 
about him uneasily. 

“Why do you ask me that?” he de- 
manded. 

“That is no answer to my question, 
sir,” returned the Bookmaker, dropping 
into the tone by which it is intended to 
convey to the jury that the witness under 
examination is strongly suspected of a 
desire to commit perjury. 

I saw it was time to interfere. 

“*My friend is a little abrupt,” I said 
suavely, trying to reassure the startled 
functionary. “We ought to have begun 
by explaining that we have called to 
interview you.” 

The cloud on the Mayor’s face dis- 
appeared and was replaced by a gratified 
smile. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, I didn’t un- 
derstand. This is an unexpected honour. 
May I ask what paper you represent ? ” 

“No, no,” I answered quickly; ‘‘ we 
don’t represent any paper. We are not 
mere common journalists. We are men 
of wealth and position, members, in fact, 
of an Inn of Court which shall be name- 
less. We are here in the interests of 
science. We have just discovered the Isle 
of Wight——” 

“Ah!” The Mayor drew his chair 
back several inches and glanced nervously 
in the direction of the fire-irons. ‘“ Did 
anyone send you here?” he asked ina 
strained voice. 

“No. Why?” 

“Did no one tell you that I was on the 
Asylums Board?” He fixed his eye firmly 
on mine. 

I stifled a groan. So this was what the 
Bookmaker’s ridiculous behaviour had 
brought us to! I thought it best to 
ignore the innuendo. 

“ Certainly not,” I said. “What has 
that to dowith it? We are here to gather 
materials for a standard work on your 
island, a work by which your name wil] 
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The Bookmaker conducts the interview. 


be handed down to posterity. Am I to 
understand that you decline to assist us?” 

The Mayor wavered. The look of un- 
certainty returned as he glanced from me 
to the Bookmaker. ‘The latter seized the 
Opportunity to renew his cross-examina- 
tion. He took out his betting-book and 
pencil, and prepared to record the answers. 

‘Now, tell me,” he said, “ what age are 
you ?” 

“Really, sir, I” —the Bookmaker 
frowned fiercely—“ well, I am fifty-five.” 

* Married or single?” 

“ Married.” The answer came sullenly. 

* Any kids?” 

“Fen.” 

“How many; and what are their 
ages ?” 

“Really, I don’t see why you should 
ask me such a question, and I don’t 
understand this at all,” protested his 
worship indignantly. 

The Bookmaker turned to us. 

“He declines to answer the question,” 
he reported, as who should say—You see, 
gentlemen, the witness is hostile. 


I rose to my feet, followed by the Poet. 

“T regret that we have troubled your 
worship,” I said, glancing scornfully at 
the Bookmaker. “I wish to disassociate 
myself utterly from the manner in which 
this interview has been conducted. Here 
is my card, on which I have written the 
names of my banker and clergyman, and 
I can only hope that at some future time 
my character may appear to you in a less 
unfavourable light than I fear is the case 
at present.” 

With this dignified apology I withdrew, 
accompanied by the Poet. The Book- 
maker gave chase, and overtook us in the 
hall. Over his language in the drive, and 
on the way to the station, I desire to draw 
a veil. Friendship has its limits. The 
circumstance that we found an escort of 
the borough police at the station, waiting 
to see us into the train, may be explained 
as an ordinary compliment paid to us as 
distinguished visitors ; but it was an am- 
biguous one, and, on the whole, I felt 
that our visit to the capital of the island 
had not been an entire success. 
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VIL. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE—THE MEMBER OF PARLIA- 
MENT—THE CULVERS—HARD LABOUR— 
SANDOWN—THE POET’S BOWER—WATER 


POLO— VISION OF SUDDEN DEATH— 
SHANKLIN—THE CHINE—A NEW KIND 
OF SPORT. 

As soon as we were safe back in the 
shelter of our cabin, I took occasion 
to speak to the Bookmaker seriously. 
Among other things, I said: 

“ This is the last straw. If you choose 
to make yourself a target for the scorn 
and loathing of every right-minded person, 
you are at liberty to do so, but the Poet 
and I have characters which we value, and 
we object to share your infamy. How 
have you behaved since you came on 
board this yawl? You have deliberately 
selected a garb which is simply an 
outrage on the feelings of respectable 
yachting men, your language is a night- 
mare, and your criminal recklessness has 
stirred up a mutiny. Now you have 
chosen to provoke and insult a great 
public functionary, the Mayor of New- 
port, one of the leading ironmongers on 
the island, and a man in every way your 
Superior. Such conduct is without ex- 
cuse. Recollect who and what you are. 
By courtesy you are described as Honour- 
able—a hollow courtesy ofttimes, and 
néver more so than in your case. If 
anything should happen to your elder 
brothers and their little boys you will 
one day be called upon to take part in 
legislating for your unfortunate country. 
Noblesse oblige! Let the thought of 
your high birth move you to lead a 
better and nobler life, and to do nothing 
which may render you unworthy of those 
responsible functions you may be called 
upon to discharge hereafter !” 

At the end of my manly rebuke, which 
lasted many minutes, there was a dead 
silence. I looked round. The Book- 
maker was slumbering like an infant. 
The Poet had meanly gone on deck. 
There are men in this world on whom 
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morality is wasted. They simply do not 
want to be any better. 

I was glad when the Member of Parlia- 
ment came on board the next day. I 
had invited him down in the hope that 
his example might do the others good. 
It didn’t. The Member of Parliament 
was a gratifying contrast to them in every 
way. By his serious air it was easy to 
see that his high responsibilities weighed 
heavily upon his spirit, and that, while 
other men were giving their thoughts to 
regattas and such things, his earnest mind 
was grappling with great problems of 
State like the Housing of the Working 
Classes and the designs of Russia in the 
Far East. He was also a Welsh Non- 
conformist, and showed himself both 
shocked and pained when he found that 
we were not having family prayers regu- 
larly in the cabin. To ease his mind we 
allowed him to hold a little service on 
deck for the hands, but the only person 
who attended it was the Victim, and his 
attendance was compulsory. The Tyrant 
proved to be a bigoted adherent of the 
Establishment, and declined the minis- 
trations of an uncertificated preacher. 

“Tf I’m going into harbour I don’t trust 
myself to no long-shore man; I want a 
ticketed pilot. And similar-like if I’m 
going to church I want a ticketed parson 
with his licence aboard,” was his un- 
answerable argument. The Crew, as 
usual, consulted the printed rules of his 
Union, and finding them silent on the 
subject of religion, announced that he 
should write to “ Muster Wilson,” and 
be guided by his decision. How that 
gentleman discharged this episcopal 
function I have no means of knowing, 
as the Member of Parliament left us 
before his reply was received. But as 
the Member of Parliament had formerly 
been concerned as counsel in prosecuting 
him on a charge of unlawful assembly, 
I think it likely that the reply was un- 
favourable. 

We now roused ourselves to launch 
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forth from the calm waters of Bembridge 
Harbour, and continue our perilous 
voyage round the stormy shores of the 
Isle of Wight. By a singular coincidence, 
just as our arrival had taken place at a 
season of public mourning, so our de- 
parture synchronised with some public 
rejoicing, the occasion of which we failed 
to gather. A salute was fired from the 
Sailing Club, the vessels in the harbour 
decked themselves with bunting, and the 
church bells rang a merry peal. We 
almost repented our resolution to depart, 
but when we showed signs of wavering 
several members of the crowd persuaded 
us to go. 

They used stones. 

Once outside the harbour, we drifted 
southward, carried by the tide as much 
as by the fitful breeze, past the sunken 
Ledge on which the sea was chopping in 
short waves, till we saw just out before 
us the tall Culver Cliff, the white eastern 
bastion of the isle, its outer wall rising up 
steeply through the water, parting the 
Channel like the prow of a white ship. 
We sailed so close into the land that we 
could see the glistening chalk below the 
water-line take a green tinge from the 
waves that rippled up to the forefoot of 
the cliff and foamed away again. Over- 
head the peak was bathed in seas of sun- 
shine that washed every seam and wrinkle 
as white as fresh-hewn marble ; and the 
soft surface of the chalk seemed to soak in 
the sunlight like a sponge. The summit 
of the headland was covered with a green 
cap of turf down to the brow, the grass as 
fresh as if the rain had just run off it, and 
ending at the very brink in a white wash 
of chalk dust, like the foam upon the 
green waves far below. nd so the glori- 
ous cliff stood forth from the land and 
held commune with the sky and sea, like 
a stately kinsman of theirs, while round 
its face the white sea-birds screamed and 
flew, and the summer airs lulled them- 
selves to sleep. 

While I was gazing in a sort of languor- 


ous ecstasy the Poet brought up the 
Pleasure Visitor's Companion and read 
out the glowing eloquence of George 
Brannon, Artist :— 

“ These far-seen and celebrated preci- 
pices, though greatly inferior in sublimity 
to the grander range of Freshwater, rank 
high in the proud characteristic scenery 
of our coast—the white cliffs of Albion! 
Rising at once from the sea almost per- 
pendicularly to a sublime elevation, the 
face of the chalk being of the most dazz- 
ling whiteness, except where occasionally 
relieved by mantling samphire or on the 
more permanent slopes by the mellowing 
hand of time, they present a truly majestic 
aspect in either a tranquil or a tempestuous 
state of the weather.” 

There are only five mistakes in that de- 
scription. The Culvers are not greatly 
inferior to Freshwater ; the beauty of one 
cliff differs from the other as one star 
differs from another in glory ; the western 
cliff is more striking, and the eastern more 
picturesque. Neither is the whiteness of 
the chalk dazzling ; chalk is porous and 
does not refract the light sharply enough 
to dazzle ; it is this soft sheen of the chalk, 
making the “ white cliffs of Albion” loom 
like a land seen through a faint mist, 
which is the secret of theircharm. Nor is 
the cliff mantled with samphire ; there is 
not enough samphire to mantle, there are 
only a few patches here and there. Again, 
there aren’t any more permanent slopes, 
one slope is just as permanent as the 
others, and besides there are no slopes to 
speak of, the face is almost perpendicular, 
as the author himself has remarked at the 
beginning of the sentence. Lastly, the 
hand of time does not mellow either on the 
more permanent slopes or on the more 
evanescent slopes. There is no such 
thing as a mellowing hand. Hands do 
not mellow. Whether the observation at 
the end is right I am not able to say; 
when we came by, the weather was not 
tempestuous, so that I had no means of 
checking the statement. 
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Apart from these few trifling slips, the 
description is a very good description as 
such things go, and rather like the Stones 
of Venice. 

Unfortunately the wind died away 
altogether just as we got round the point, 
and the tide began to set against us. 
The Tyrant thereupon ordered the Crew 
and the Victim to get into the dinghy 
and tow us into Sandown. I thought it 
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a rather undignified way of approaching 
a strange port myself, but the Tyrant 
assured us it was permitted by yachting 
etiquette. I believed it gratified his cruel 
instincts to stand in the bows and shout 
orders at the luckless rowers as they toiled 
away under the blazing sun, making about 
a knot an hour. 

‘Now then, pull away! Let her have 
it! Put your back into it!” he sang out 
cheerfully, while the poor Victim clung 
limply to his oar, and the Crew, down 
whose flushed face the perspiration was 
streaming, glared sullenly up at his com- 
mander. 

So pleased did the Tyrant become with 
the situation that he began to indulge in 
jest and sarcasm. 

“Go on, there! You don’t want a 
rest! Where’s your muscle ?” he shouted. 
“* Make her move a bit, can’t you ?” 

“We can’t go no faster nor we are 
going,” returned the Crew sullenly. “ You 

come and try it yourself.” 
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“I’m all right where I am, thankye,” 
the Tyrant retorted with a grim smile. 
“ You just lay into it, and don’t grumble. 
You wants a little exercise to do you 
good. Look at the boy; he don’t com- 
plain.” 

“He'd complain fast enough if he ’ad 
any spirit. He’s about dead beat, that’s 
what he is.” 

“No he ain’t. He’s just enjoying him- 
self, like you would if you warn’t so lazy. 
Ain’t you, Jim?” 

The wretched boy, thus placed between 
two fires, preserved a prudent silence. 
But the expression on his countenance 
was more eloquent than mere verbiage 
could have been. 

After we had gone some distance the 
Poet was seized with a sudden fit of 
energy, and volunteered to take a spell 
in the dinghy. Roused to emulation the 
Bookmaker undertook to share his labour, 
and they got into the boat. A difference 
of opinion instantly arose as to which was 
to row stroke. They tossed up for it, 
and the Poet won. 

This was unfortunate, because they at 
once commenced trying which could pull 
the other round, and the Bookmaker’s 
superior reach, aided by the leverage of 
his position in the boat, gave the Poet no 
chance, 

* Look out what you’re doing,” he ex- 
claimed, as a vicious pull by the bow oar 
brought the dinghy broadside on to the 
yacht. 

“You should pull harder then,” was 
the retort. 

“How can I when you don’t keep 
time ?” snapped the stroke. 

A minute’s steady rowing followed, and 
then the wrangle recommenced. 

“ Pull properly, can’t you?” 

“ T am pulling properly.” 

“No you’re not. You keep jabbing me 
in the back.” 

“Don’t fudge then.” 

“Tm not fudging. It’s you are not 
keeping stroke.” 
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*“No one could with a man like you. 
You don’t know how to row.” 

**T can row a darn sight better than you. 
Look out!” 

The bow had silently replied to this last 
assertion by pulling the boat half round 
again. 

The next moment the stroke, attempting 
a tremendous spurt, caught 2 crab, and 
came down heavily in the bow’s lap. 

“Look out yourself! You're a pretty 
oarsman! Where’s your oar?” 

A thrill of horror swept the deck of the 
Folly as we perceived that the Poet had 
let his oar drop overboard, and it had 
drifted beyond his reach. But it was in 
such supreme moments that the Tyrant 
nobly redeemed his failings. Snatching 
up a boat-hook he rushed to the yawl’s 
stern and rescued the dripping oar as it 
came past. We were saved. 

I now thought it time to assert my 
authority and order the others on board. 

** Get out of that dinghy,” I said, “both 
of you. I willtake the oars and show you 
how to row.” 

They obeyed with almost servile readi- 
ness. The whole time they had been row- 
ing they had towed the yacht about a 
dozen yards. 

I got in, bent my back to the work, and 
sculled away like a giant. The other men 
came into the bows to look at me, and 
made remarks which bordered on famili- 
arity. 

*Doesn’t he look red? I say, would 
you like adrink? No hurry, old chap, take 
your time! Look out you don’t break the 
oars! Isn’t he feathering gracefully? If 
you splash much more, old man, you’ll 
swamp the boat.” 

My only response to their well-meant 
attempts at mirth was to redouble my exer- 
tions. I firmly believe that I broke a 
blood vessel, and I am certain my heart 
has never been right since. While I was 
straining every nerve, and stretching the 
tow-rope to its utmost, my attention was 
presently arrested by the curious behaviour 
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of a piece of seaweed which seemed to be 
chasing the dinghy and gradually overtak- 
ing it. Just then I glanced up and caught 
sight of the Tyrant’s face, which wore a 
troubled, anxious look, as he sat on the 
bowsprit watching me. 

“Ts anything the matter?” I called out. 

The Tyrant heaved a sigh. 

“ We'm drifting back a bit, sir!’ 

* Dah !” 

Two hours later we brought up off 
Sandown Pier, and anchored for the night. 
The Tyrant and the Crew, who had pulled 
us in, said they were tired. I have no 
doubt it was true. 

Sandown is perhaps the least attractive 
place on the island, the Local Board, with 
that sagacity peculiar to public bodies in 
this country, having taken away the beach, 
and replaced it by a glaring white pavement 
which it is certain blindness to walk upon. 
Nevertheless, these drawbacksareredeemed 
by the fact that this is one of the only 
two places in the British Isles where it is 
possible to have a cup of tea out of doors. 
Every year thousands of Englishmen go 
to foreign parts solely in order to do this. 
They would rather stay and do it in their 
own country, but they are not allowed. 
The restaurant-keepers of England have 
banded together to put down the practice, 
and the Local Boards have nobly backed 
them up. I have searched the whole 
south coast in vain for a single other place 
in which refreshments can be taken in the 
open air. In Torquay, for instance, there 
are piers, and gardens, and bands, but if 
you want a cup of tea you have to with- 
draw into a marblevault called a Creamery 
and consume it in solitude and darkness 
as if it were a crime. 

The Poet was the first to discover 
this festive attraction. The moment we 
touched land we lost sight of him, but on 
walking down the esplanade after dinner, 
we perceived him in a trellised bower 
dispensing ices and coffee to a perfect 
swarm of charmers, chiefest among whom 
was the Widow. The Poet blushed and 
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turned away his head as we drew near, 
but seeing that it was a public place we 
walked in boldly and seated ourselves at 
the next table. The Poet’s hand being thus 
forced, he had to introduce us, and the 
Bookmaker and I entered into a fierce 
rivalry for the Widow’s favour. Luckily 
th. Member of Parliament had found a 
ten-lined whip waiting for him at the Post 
Office, and been obliged to rush off by 





The Coroner is dictatorial. 


train to save the Government from de- 
struction, or to destroy it, I forget which; 
but I hope he did it, whatever it was, as 
he seemed to think it important. 

I find that I don’t get very excited 
about politics when Iam ona yacht. It 
is difficult to work up much real fervour 
about that kind of thing in the absence of 
the daily papers. When I get my Standard 
and learn that the Church of England 
is in deadly peril, or my Daily News and 
ascertain that our Board Schools are 
being insidiously undermined, I worry 
over those things so that I can’t sleep. 
But when I am out on the blue salt waves, 
dozing over the vessel’s side, while the 
old ivied church towers rise up along the 
land, and the Victim, fresh from his fifth 
standard, puts his expensive State-paid 
education to use in following the sensa- 
tional career of Frank Reade, Junior, 
as set forth by the Aldine Press, I sink 
into a state of utter and callous indiffer- 
ence; and if there were a general election 
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raging on the island I should not go ashore 
to vote. 

The principal amusement of the abori- 
gines on this coast is a game called 
water polo. It is played in the sea with 
a football, and would be exactly like 
football if it were not called polo. Two 
wooden bars with uprights are moored in 
deep water to serve as goals; then the 
two sides are rowed out in boats, the ball 
is chucked in between them, and they 
dive in all together and make for it. The 
game lasts for about twenty minutes, and 
is less easy than it looks, even to a good 
swimmer. I can prove this. 

The first day after our arrival I wit- 
nessed one of these matches, town against 
visitors, and thinking the game looked 
cool and pleasant, I mentioned to a few 
people about on the esplanade that I was 
a good swimmer. The next morning on 
going ashore I was met, to my surprise, 
by a large deputation, including several 
members of the Local Board, the leading 
bathing-machine proprietors, a couple 
of policemen in plain clothes, and the 
Coroner of the island, who earnestly 
pressed me to take part in a game to 
be played that afternoon. 

Flattered though I was by the invitation, 
I did not at once give my consent. The 
fact is that, though a good swimmer— 
my movements in the water have been 
compared to those of the porpoise by 
judges—I am not a /ong swimmer. In 
smooth water I can swim about a dozen 
yards easily and gracefully, but after 
that I begin to drown. I therefore tem- 
porised. 

‘¢Gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘I should like 
to oblige you, but it is so long since I 
have played the game that I am quite out 
of practice. Besides, I have noticed that 
the costumes worn by the players are 
rather scanty; I am not sure that I 
should care to expose myself to the gaze 
of the females on the pier in such a 
garb. But I tell you what I will do; 
after the game is over I will give an 
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exhibition of fancy swimming, including 
my celebrated feat of floating on my 
back while repeating Jack Robinson 
aloud, on behalf of your funds.” 

But this counter-proposal was rejected 
almost with rudeness. The Coroner, 
whose manner struck me as particularly 
harsh and dictatorial—I did not then 
know that on this island the objectionable 
system prevails of paying the Coroner 
by fees,—stamped his foot and ex- 
claimed : 

“ No, sir, we insist on your playing in 
the match. We kaow who you are. 
You are the person who has given out 
that he has come to discover the Isle of 
Wight. You have referred to its inhabi- 
tants as aborigines and Jutes. The 
question is whether you are now afraid 
to meet those Jutes and aborigines in a 
contest of athletic skill or not?” 

Stung by his bullying demeanour, I 
rashly gave the required pledge, and 
the deputation, all except the two plain- 
clothes men, withdrew. 

Meeting the Poet and Bookmaker some 
time afterwards I told them carelessly : 

“‘T say, you fellows, I am going to play 
water polo this afternoon.” 

I had expected them to show envy, 
perhaps to assail me with coarse mockery. 
Instead of that they reeled as if they had 
received a sudden shock, and then gazed 
at me with looks in which horror seemed 
to struggle with compassion. 

“Ts this really true, old man?” the 
Bookmaker asked, with a strange yearn- 
ing tenderness in his voice. 

“Of course it is, or I shouldn’t have 
told you so. You ought to know me by 
this time.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course we know you, but 
—well, no matter.” He turned to the 
Poet, repeating in a subdued whisper, 
**Tt’s true !” 

“Poor fellow!” murmured the Poet 
softly. ‘But there is time to make your 
will,” he remarked, in a more business-like 
tone. 
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** Nonsense!” I said angrily. 
should I make my will?” 

“We should have liked some little 
memento of you,” said the Bookmaker, 
with an affectionate glance at my car- 
buncle shirt-pin. “ Some little personal 
token to remind us of the happy hours 
that we have spent together.” 

“Twill draw it up for you, if you like,” 
threw in the Poet. “Toa brother mem- 
ber of the profession my charge is only 
half a guinea—paid in advance.” 

“What rubbish! I shall do nothing of 
the sort. You must be fools.” 

The Bookmaker’s only response was to 
draw out his pocket handkerchief and 
pass it furtively across his eyes. The 
Poet, who seemed to bear up much better, 
questioned me again : 

** Have you insured your life ?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“ Then, as a gentleman, I shall expect 
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I announce that I am going to play water polo. 


you to make a deposit sufficient to cover 
your share of the expenses of the yawl 
to the end of the month,” he said 
sharply. 

** T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“ Then if you, a man who swims worse 
than an oyster-shell, intend to go and play 
water polo, leaving us to pay for the 
yacht, I take it that you do not wish to be 
considered a gentleman ?” 

I drew myself up. 
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“ As a barrister-at-law I believe I am 
technically an esquire, which is a higher 
rank than that of gentleman,” I replied 
with hauteur. “As to whether I am a 
gentleman in your sense of the word, I 
suppose I must be judged by the company 
I keep, and having regard to the circum- 
stances in which I find myself, I admit the 
question is open to discussion.” 

With this bitter sneer I turned and left 
them, to take my 
part in the ap- 
proaching ordeal. 

As soon as I 
had donned the 
objectionable gar- 
ments provided 
for me, I got into 
a boat with seven 
others, which 
seemed to me a 
dangerous load, 
and we _ were 
rowed out to our 
goal. There was 
a nasty chopping 
sea, and the cold 
wind chilled me to the marrow as I sat 
waiting for the signal to dive in. At last 
it was given, and I took a graceful header 
into the water, barking my shins in doing 
so against the gunwale of the boat. 

I thought I was going straight to the 
bottom, but at length I emerged upon the 
surface, spluttering and gasping for breath, 
and found myself the centre of a struggling 
throng of swimmers, all of whom apparently 
werebenton drowning me. By dint of great 
exertion I managed to get out of their way ; 
but my respite was a brief one. Suddenly 
I saw the ball descend on the water just in 
front of my face with a splash that nearly 
blinded me. Clutching at its slippery sur- 
face I managed to push the thing away, 
amid loud cries of “‘Off-side!” At the 
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same instant a ruffian belonging to the 
other side sprang upon my shoulders from 
behind, and I went down like a stone. 

In that moment the memory of all the 





The Poet, the Widow, and the Bookmaker gaze at 
me from the pier. 
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sins I had ever committed did not flash 
through my mind, only the sins of the 
people who wrote the books that say 
drowning is an easy death, and I wished 
I had one of them under the water with 
me with his book tied round his neck. 
How much salt water I swallowed I can 
only guess ; judging by the amount of 
Christian drink it took to dilute it after- 
wards I should say enough to fill a 
whiskey bottle 
and a couple of 
siphons. I rose 
to the surface at 
last hopelessly 
waterlogged, and, 
clutching at the 
oar of a friendly 
boat that was 
hovering near, 
implored the boat- 
man to take me 
ashore. 

It turned out 
to be the boatman 
who had brought 
us out, and who 
had kept me in view from the first in hopes 
of salvage. He now helped me to climb 
into the boat, a proceeding which presents 
great difficulties to the beginner, and I 
lay down in the bottom like a dying 
flounder, while he rowed to the bathing- 
machine where I had dressed. As we 
passed under the pier I looked up and 
beheld the Widow gazing down upon 
me between the Bookmaker and the 
Poet, whose faces wore a curious, disap- 
pointed look. In that moment, while I 
was trying to conceal myself beneath the 
thwarts, I heard a murmur of compassion 
pass through the crowd that surrounded 
them: “ Poor fellow, he has got the 
cramp !” 

Honour was saved ! 

My first impulse on getting into the 
boat had been to endow my deliverer 
with all my worldly goods. By the time 
I had regained the bathing machine I 
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judged that a ten-pound note would be a 
sufficient reward. The process of drying 
myself brought further reflection, and I 
decided to give the man a sovereign. 
Finally, I dressed and came out, and 
finding the man outside, offered. him 
half a crown with words of grateful 
benison. 

He took it, lodged it carefully in his 
pocket, and then, scrutinising me thought- 
fully from head to heel, observed : 

“Well, I should ha’ thought you was 
worth half a sovering, guv’nor.” 

I felt the justice of his remark and 
paid up. 

But I had my revenge on the other 
two. I went straight on board the Fo//y, 
bade the Tyrant hoist the anchor, and 
sailed off for Shanklin, leaving them to 
follow by land, a long and tedious tramp 
of two miles across the yielding sands. I 
understand that their faces when they 
first looked for the /o//y and found it 
gone were fitting subjects for the photo- 
grapher’s art. 

I shall never visit Sandown again. 
Her Bay is fair to the eye, the smooth 
waters smile deceitfully in the sunshine; 
but I have faced the grisly spectre that 
lurks underneath that treacherous surface, 
and I am going to give up water polo and 
take to marbles. 

Shanklin lies upon the western side of 
the Bay. It is prettier and more aristo- 
cratic than Sandown, several of the natives 
keeping carriages. There is also a select 
club to which visitors are admitted on 
payment of ros. We were informed that 
it was very nice inside. George Brannon, 
Artist, says that Shanklin contains 4,000 
inhabitants, but we hadn’t time to count 
them during our brief stay, so that I was 
unable to check his figures. 

Most of the town stands on the top of 
the cliff, which is here a reddish sand 
colour ; but there is a delightful row of 
houses along the foot, including one 
which at first sight we took to be a con- 
servatory, but which turned out on closer 
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inspection to be a hotel where liquid re- 
freshment could be procured. From this 
row the top of the cliff may be reached 
by means of a lift, which I understood 
to be the property of a brother /i#térateur. 
The Poet presumed on this circumstance 
to try and go in free. 

“It’s all right,” he said airily to the 
man who stood by the turnstile at the 
receipt of pence. “I am a poet. No 
doubt Sir George Newnes is familiar with 
my Sighs to Semibreves.” 

The man shook his head. 

“T don’t know nothing about that, sir. 
If you wants to use the lift you must 
pay a penny.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Poet theatri- 
cally. ‘Do you mean to say that poets 
are not admitted free ?” 

“‘ Certainly not,” said the man sharply. 
“Poets pays a penny each just the same 
as the rest.” 

“And this is fame! This is the treat- 
ment which the world metes out to 
genius!” moaned the Poet, as he re- 
luctantly turned away to walk up by 
the path. 

We had not been long at Shanklin be- 
fore we discovered the celebrated Chine, 
which speedily became our favourite 
haunt. This Chine is a delightful old- 
fashioned hostelry situated at the foot 
of a romantic gorge filled with trees and 
ferns, down which in wet weather there 
trickles a tiny rill. There is a terrace in 
front of the inn overlooking the gorge 
and the sea beyond, but the seats on this 
terrace have been artfully put facing the 
house lest the attention of visitors should 
be distracted from their refreshments by 
the scenery. 

The Chine is chiefly celebrated for 
its cakes, which are round and flat and 
contain currants. These cakes may be 
put to several uses, their shape rendering 
them suitable to play bowls with, while 
they are large enough to make serviceable 
cushions. Boys are said to eat them with 
relish. As the weather affects them but 
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slightly I can recommend them to Yacht 
Provision Stores. 

We used them chiefly as bait. The 
Chine is infested with a breed of fero- 
cious birds, great fat white fellows with 
swelling breasts and pink bills, known, I 
believe, to naturalists as doves or pigeons. 
These doves appear to nest in the 
branches of the surrounding trees, whence 
they descend, like the harpies in the third 
Eneid, upon the food of the traveller. 
They seem particularly partial to the 
Chine cakes—it is likely they have a 
strain of ostrich. 

The first time we visited the Chine, 
the handmaiden on duty, true to the 
traditions of the British restaurateur, 
wanted us to go into a species of wooden 
pavilion to have our tea. Against this 
insidious proposal we rebelled success- 
fully, and had it outside on the terrace. 
This was the doves’ opportunity, and 
they came round us in swarms, almost 
pecking our fingers in their greedy 
scramble for the crumbs. Presently a 
brilliant idea occurred to us—I think it 
was the Bookmaker who originated it. 
Throwing a series of crumbs along the 
ground, each one a little farther on than 
the one before, we lured the unsuspecting 
birds up to the open door of the pavilion. 
A few final pieces were hurled inside, and 
several doves promptly followed. Mean- 
while, the Poet had arisen stealthily from 
his seat and edged his way with cat-like 
tread in the wake of the unfortunate 
birds, and no sooner were they inside 
than he swiftly closed the door, caging 
them inside. Scarcely had he returned 
to his seat when the girl came out on 
some errand, noticed that the door of the 
pavilion was shut, walked across, and 
opened it to see if anyone had gone in. 
Immediately the doves flew out violently 
against her, nearly knocking her down. 
She gave a great gasp of surprise, and we 
heard her ejaculate to herself, “ How did 
those pigeons get in?” She looked round 
the pavilion, went inside, and presently we 
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heard her close a window. Then she 
came out looking satisfied and returned 
into the house. 

The moment she was gone the Book- 
maker got up, strolled across to the 
pavilion and opened the door wide again. 
Then the sport recommenced. A fresh 
trail of crumbs was laid, and half a dozen 
bloated doves were tempted gradually 
up to the doorway. It was exciting 
work, and when one of the Bookmaker’s 
crumbs fell short and lured a dove out 
again instead of farther in a hollow 
groan burst from us in chorus. At last 
the wretched doves let their greediness 
overcome their prudence and trooped in 
after a specially large chunk of cake. In 
an instant the Poet was on his feet and 
gliding like a serpent to the fatal door- 
way. Just as he reached it one of the 
doves happened to put its head out, saw 
the enemy, gave an astonished and 
mortified cough, and flew out over his 
head. It was a sickening disappointment, 
for he was the plumpest of the lot, but 
his companions were successfully trapped, 
and the Poet lounged back unconcernedly 
to his seat. 

Presently the girl came out again. This 
time she had evidently been sent to fetch 
something out of the pavilion, for she 
walked straight across to the door. As 
she approached it there was a weird 
sound of flapping wings and that kind 
of strangled whooping-cough which the 
late Lord Tennyson described as “the 
moan of doves.” A scared look came 
over the girl’s face; she hastily turned 
the handle of the door, and five frantic 
doves dashed themselves in her face like 
whirling shuttlecocks. 

“Lord ha’ mercy!” we heard her 
exclaim, as she stared blankly round the 
closed pavilion. “‘ How did those pigeons 
get in!” 

Then we were obliged to go. 

The Bookmaker said he had never had 
better sport in his life, and the only draw- 
back was that there was no money on, 
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The Arms of the City of Rouen. 
(From a drawing by Jane E. Cook.) 


OLD WORLD CITIES—ROUEN.* 


BY THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. JAMES. 
Part II. 


OUEN that is now chefJieu du dé- 
partement de la Seine Inféricure 
was once the Norman stronghold which 
commanded ail the basin of the river from 
the incoming of the stream of Eure. The 
Seine and its tributaries have cut vast 
plateaux some four hundred feet in height 
through the chalk and débris piled above 
the Jurassic bedrock that crops out here 
and there, as it does at Bray. On the 
right bank of the river, at the summit of 
its huge curve, the city lies between the 
valley of Darnétal, that is watered by 
Robec and his mate Aubette, and the 
valley of Bapaume. 

This position on the outside of the 
river’s curve is one of extraordinary nat- 
ural strength. ‘The inside, which seems 
more probable at first, would have left the 
town defenceless. Even to-day you can 
only get into Rouen, as into a town that 


has been battered and taken by assault, 
through the breach in her fortified lines. 
If you enter by the railway from Paris, 
from Havre, from Dieppe, or from Feé- 
camp, it is by subterranean tunnels only 
that approach is possible, and up a flight 
of steps that you make your first acquaint- 
ance with a lost corner of the town, a 
corner without character and without size, 
without the least promise of the beauty 
that is hidden farther off. Of all those 
great gates through which the medizval 
city welcomed her Dukes or sallied out 
against her enemies, but one is left, the 
Porte Guillaume Lion close by the Quays, 
at the end of the Rue des Arpents, which 
is as faded and decrepit as its entrance. 
The men to whom they were opened 
had often travelled far. 

From the days when Northern rovers 
sailed here, when Guiscard’s colonists 
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went out to Sicily, when traders watched 
the wind for England, the citizens of 
Rouen have had their interests far afield. 
In the twelfth century this characteristic 
was already ex- 
pressed in grandi- 
loquent hexame- 
ters :— 
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‘Tu Rogere potens, 
tu maxima gloria 
regum 

Subditur Italia et 
Siculus, tibi sub- 
ditur Ager 

Grecia te timet et 
Syria et te Persa 
veretur 

Ethiopes albi Ger- 
mania nigra . .” 


The ardent 
scribe seems in- 
deed to have used 
every geographi- 
cal expression 
within his know- 
ledge which would 
scan. But if a 
somewhat pardonable exaggeration may 
be admitted at that time, the verses with 
which Martin le Mesgissier dedicates his 
History in 1578 are much nearer truth, 
and poetry as well: — 





Staircase to the organ-loft in 
. St. Maclou. 


** Cette mére féconde,” 
he cries to his native Rouen. 


**Dedant de rois et ducs semés par tout le 

monde, 

Naples, Pouille, 
Richards, 

Mes Guillaumes vaillants, mes Robers et 
Guichars, 

Rogers et Bohémons et encor a cest heure 

Le riche sceptre Anglois en ma _ race 
demeure.” 


Sicile ont connu mes 


And every citizen was proud of these 
wanderers over seas from Normandy. 

But it is the story of their home-town 
only that I have to suggest here ; and we 
shall not lose much by this circumscribing 
of our purpose. The life of Normandy 
was concentrated in its capital. Theslow 
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march of events from the independence 
as a Duchy to the incorporation as a part of 
France has stamped its footprints upon the 
thoroughfares of the town. The develop- 
ment of medizeval Rotomagus into modern 
Rouen has left its traces on the stones 
of the city, as the falling tide leaves its 
own mark upon the timbers of a sea-worn 
pier. 

Of its municipal buildings and private 
houses I have already spoken. It re- 
mains to suggest some little of the mean- 
ing of its Cathedral and the numberless 
other religious monuments which form 
the only chain between the Past and Pre- 
sent whose best links still remain. It 
is by one of these that Rouen is con- 
nected with the antiquity of Roman 
occupation. In the Crypte St. Gervais, 
which we have visited already, the early 
Saints who followed the legions from 
across the Alps held their first sincere 
and simple rites. The Church of St. 
Julien is another of those sanctuaries 
without the gates which saw the infant 
Rouen rise out of its swaddling clothes 
and become a city walled about with 
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strength. This perfect little example of 
Norman architecture is the last relic of a 
Convent which was built by an English 
king for the reception of ladies of royal 
or noble blood afflicted with leprosy. 
Normandy is strangely deficient, it will be 
seen, in fine speci- 
mens of that style 
of architecture to 
which the pro- 
vince has given 
its name. It is 
in England only 
that the traveller 
sees such mag- 
nificent types of 
the round-arched, 
thick-walled 
building as Dur- 
ham Cathedral, or 
the countless feu- 
dal keeps which 
still stand “lichen- 
gilded like a rock” 
as everlasting as 
the rock on which 
they have been 
founded. In the 
capital of Nor- 
mandy there is 
hardly a_ single 
monument that 
recalls the art with 
which the most 
famous of its 
Dukes are most 
closely associated. 

St. Julien is in 
the Rue de I'Hos- 
pice in Petit Qué- 
villy, a suburb of 
Rouen on the opposite side of the river be- 
yond St. Sever. Round the apse and nave, 
benvath the roof on the outside of the 
walls, the corbels are carved with the hairy 
bearded heads of conquered Franks and 
Saxons, as was so often done by the clean- 
shaved Normin workmen, who found 
the subjects of ridicule or terror proper 
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to the grotesque gargoyle in the derided 
countenances of the foes they had so 
often vanquished. They had no need to 
imagine shapes of fear, as the thirteenth 
century Gothic carver was so fond of 
doing. A small arcade of engaged colon- 
nettes goes right 
round the whole 
interior of the 
church between 
its larger pillars ; 
the capitals are 
roughly carved, 
and the round 
arches moulded 
in the usual con- 
ventional angular 
pattern. A tablet 
on the svuuth wall 
records the re- 
storation of this 
twelfth century 
building by M. 
Guillaume Le- 
comte. Itisa most 
careful and con- 
scientious piece of 
work, and is now 
very justly classed 
among the best of 
the “ Monuments 
Historiques” in 
Normandy. In 
the vault above 
the choir are fres- 
coes which by 
some authorities 
are considered to 
be contempora- 
neous with the 
building, and in 
any case they are of the highest interest, 
representing such scenes as the Annuncia- 
tion, the Wise Men, the Flight into Egypt, 
and the like. The name of the “Char- 
treux,” which is often given to this little 
church, dates only from comparatively re- 
cent times, and arose from the fact tha 
when the army of Henri IV. wrecked the 
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Monastery of the Chartreux on the Mont 
Ste. Catherine above the town, the monks 
came here and were joined by the other 
community of monks from the Chartreux 
in that monastery which our own Henry 
V. made his headquarters during the Eng- 
lish occupation, called distinctively the 
Chartreuse de la Rose. 

Curiously enough one of the few other 
remains of ‘ Norman ” architecture is also 
outside the walls, and also was used for 
lepers. It is the church upon the Mont 
aux Malades, the hill on the exactly 
opposite side of the town, above St. 
Gervais. This church, too, was built by 
Henry Plantagenet, who dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury the walls which 
his chamberlain, Roscelin, had begun. 
The third “ Norman” church is the little 
Chapel of St. Paul, which is now used as 
the vestry of the new building on the 
north side of the Seine, opposite the 
Cote Ste. Catherine. The same corbels 
carved with hairy faces are placed out- 
side its apse as we noticed at St. Julien. 
I have spoken at some length of these 
churches, not only because they are rare 
examples of the style which the traveller 
would most naturally expect to find in 
Rouen, but also because all three are 
buildings which will most probably 
escape his notice altogether unless he 
is especially directed to their situa- 
tion. 

With the numerous examples of Gothic 
work it is different. The town is so full 
of them that he cannot help seeing and 
appreciating the beauty of well-nigh every 
one. The three which Miss James has 
drawn for this article are typical of the 
rest, and are the finest in Normandy. 
Any one of these three would have 
sufficed to make any town in Europe 
famous. Each of them is so well known 
that I need hardly say anything in this 
place of the Cathedral, of the Abbey of 
St. Quen, of the Church of St. Maclou. 
For the moment their chief value is that 
on their walls and in their monuments 


Re) 


is preserved the record of a people’s 
growth from nothingness into the strength 
and riches of to-day. It may be well 
shortly to trace that story here. 

Out of the mists of an unknown anti- 
quity, in which you distinguish vaguely 
here and there the few poor huts of 
a savage people, the few rude cabins 
of some hungry fishermen, among the 
reed-beds of the swamp, the first founda- 
tions of a solid permanence arose when 
the Romans made Rotomagus a mili- 
tary station, to guard the approach by 
river to Lutetia. The legions left it, 
but the imprint of their iron heels re- 
mained. They did the work of organisa- 
tion which they have done for so many 
towns of Europe ; they left the hall-mark 
of their approval, and they went away. 
But nowhere has their judgment been 
found wanting. And in Rouen survives 
the oldest religious monument on this side 
of the Alps, the crypt built by those early 
Christians whose presence and worship 
were made possible by the vanished 
power of dead Emperors and forgotten 
gods. The tragedy of the Merovingians 
followed, black as with the doom of the 
Atride, and it is not till past the middle 
of the eighth century that history, as we 
can believe it from the proofs we recog- 
nise, really began. In 769 Charlemagne 
celebrated his Easter in the Cathedral. 

Soon afterwards came the first rush of 
the pirates from the North. Their long 
ships swept up the current of the Seine, 
and by one invasion after another they 
kept their hold on Rouen and its surround- 
ing territory until the Norman Dukes be- 
came a settled dynasty in territories of 
their own which a French King was but 
too glad to give them as the price of peace 
in other parts of his dominions. Here 


. died the greatest of the Dukes of Nor- 


mandy whom Rouen knew, William the 
Conqueror, at the monastery which had 
risen above the old crypt of St. Gervais ; 
and here was born the son who was to 
inherit the dignity of a prince in the 


- 











The 


kingdom beyond seas as well as in the 
Duchy on the mainland. 

Adaptability was a great characteristic 
of the Norman blood ; and it assimilated 
with the kindred strain of England so 
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Duke of Paris by degrees grew greater 
until at last he absorbed into the one 
kingdom of united France the Duchy 
that had sent its best strength across the 


channel. In 1264 when St. Louis came 





The Apse of St. Ouen 
from the Hotel de Ville Gardens. 


completely that its independent hold upon 
French soil grewgradually weaker. Though 
for a short and brilliant period the Empire 
of the Angevins stretched from Spain to 
Scotland its elements were too dissimilar 
for a long union to be possible. The 


to hear the Christmas Mass at Rouen, he 
heard it in his own Cathedral amid the 
kneeling ranks of his own subjects. The 
castle that the French kings built to hold 
the town has but one tower left, and that 
suggests at once the next—and perhaps 
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the darkest—chapter in the history of 
Rouen, the invasion of the English. After 
a long and bitter siege the town was held 
by the invading army for thirty years. 
Another citadel was built to hold the 
garrison of another conqueror, and the 
foreign occupation did not cease until 
the stones of Rouen had been stained with 
a crime that is indelible and a shame that 
can never be forgiven, whether to French 
or English who participated. In 1431 
Joan of Arc was burnt on the Place du 
Vieux Marché, within a stone’s-throw of 
the Hotel Bourgtheroulde, though not on 
the spot where the hideous modern foun- 
tain unworthily commemorates the martyr- 
dom of the Maid of Orleans. 

In 1449, upon a tenth of November, 
Charles VII. made a splendid entry into 
the Rouen that was at last a French city 
again. With him were René d’Anjou, 
King of Sicily, Pierre de Brézé, and 
Jacques Coeur, whose house is still at 
Bourges to keep alive the fame and good 
repute of one of the earliest and best of 
France’s merchant princes. It was some 
fifty years afterwards, at the end of that 
great fifteenth century, that Louis XII. 
raised the old Echiquier de Normandie 
to the dignity of a Sovereign Court, and 
built for its reception the great Palais de 
Justice, which remains as one of the most 
beautiful monuments which that creative 
age has left us. By Francis I., the style 
and title of Parliament of Normandy was 
bestowed upon its Court of Justice, and a 
history began, in fitting dignity, which is 
still unfinished. From now onwards were 
built all those greatest houses which 
remain as the chief glory of the town. 
They were in the freshness of their early 
beauty when Henri II. entered into his 
good city of Rouen in 1550. The colours 
were still brilliant upon wall and ceiling, 
the delicate tracery upon roof and turret 
still crisp and clear from the last touches 
of the sculptor’s chisel, the carvings of 
men and beasts and angels still perfect 
and unmutilated either by time or 


fanaticism or ignorance. As he swept 
through the gaily decorated streets, 
followed by a pageantry of elephants and 
cars, and greeted by symbolic masques 
and throngs of singing children, Queen 
Catherine de Medicis was by his side 
with Mary Stuart, still a child, and 
Marguerite de France, with her friend the 
beautiful Duchesse de Guise. As Pierre 
Grognet sang in 1533— 


“* Les gens de Rouen sont honnétes, 
Grans entrepreneurs d’edifices 
De theatres et artifices 
Es entrees des grans seigneurs, 
Roy prelatz et aultres greigneurs.” 


But the Court itself provided what was 
perhaps the most amusing féte of all. 
In the stronghold of lawyers, and the 
most magnificent of the new law courts 
not long erected, the opportunity was too 
good to be missed. The King’s jester, 
Bousquet, arranged a legal comedy for 
them, appropriate to the town where every 
citizen valued the privileges of his free- 
dom only less than the amusement of 
perpetual litigation. The “Chats-fourrés” 
of Rabelais had never such a happy 
hunting-ground as in the Palais de 
Justice of Rouen, and there is a tale that 
shall be told in its right place of a typical 
case decided there, which helped, as much 
as anything, to fix their characteristic love 
of legal quibbling as a national trait on 
every citizen of Rouen. 

Scarce twelve years after the pomp and 
pageantry of this royal entry the streets 
were filled with a very different crowd. 
For some time Parliament had been 
pitilessly burning and executing the 
“ heretics” of the new reformed religion, 
and at last, in April, 1562, the harassed 
Huguenots revolted with all the fury which 
their Catholic persecutors had taught them 
was appropriate to theological discussion. 
They broke into convents, they sacked 
the churches, they hammered statues into 
pieces, they broke priceless stained-glass 
windows into fragments, and for six months 
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they rioted over their oppressors. Then 
Charles IX. came down upon the town 
with all the strength of his trained forces, 
avenged with hideous tortures the excesses 
of the Huguenots, and left the place a 
heap of smoking ruins, in which only the 
best of the old houses survived. The 
horrors of the 
Religious 
Wars con- 
tinued. In 
1588, after 
the “Day of 
the Barri- 
cades,” it was 
to Rouen that 
Henri III. 
fled from 
Paris, and 
waited there 
until the 
Edict of 
Union was 
signed, which 
excluded 
heretic prin- 
ces from the 
succession to 
the throne. 
Once in the 
hands of the 
League, 
Rouen shut 
her gates to 
Henri III. 
and Henri 
1V. By this 
last king the 
siege was long 
and desper- 
ate, and by a Captain Valdory, who 
held the town, a full description of the 
hardships of the citizens and the valour 
of their defenders still remains. Only 
when the King of Navarre, “le bon 
Béarnais” of the south, had abjured his 
religion did the gates of Rouen open to 
him in October, 1596. 

‘he troubles of the League had barely 
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died away before the agitations of the 
Fronde began, and the little Louis XIV. 
(then only twelve years old) had to fly to 
Rouen for safety with Mazarin. The Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes repaid this 
hospitality in most untoward fashion, for 
it reduced the population of the town by 
20,000 souls, 
andcommerce 
disappeared. 
**Men live,” 
cried Saint 
Simon, “on 
the grass of 
the field in 
Normandy.” 
Small wonder 
that when the 
next king pas- 
sed through 
Rouen, and 
the Pompa- 
dour was seen 
smiling by the 
side of Louis 
XV., the citi- 
zens’ recep- 
tion of the 
doubtful hon- 
our was a very 
cold one. 
When Louis 
XVI. paid his 
call of cere- 
mony upon 
the Mayor 
to the salut- 
ing of the 
great guns 
from the 
‘‘Vieux Palais,” and the sound of the 
Cathedral bells, a melancholy presage 
seemed to break the harmony of the wel- 
coming peal from the belfrey, for the 
great bell, George d’Amboise that 
weighed 36000 pounds and had rung 
every century since the great Minister of 
Louis XII. had given it,—cracked sud- 
denly and was never heard again. The 
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metal, however, was used later on for 
quite another purpose. When the Revo- 
lution suddenly broke out, the bronze that 
had served to call the faithful from all the 
countryside to prayer was melted into 
cannon and round shot that was to send 
the Royalists to heaven by much quicker 
and more decisive methods. Rouen 
passed comparatively lightly through the 
Reign of Terror. Even on the first of 
November, 1793, we hear of the first night 
of Boieldieu’s ‘‘ La Belle Coupable,” per- 
formed at the Théatre de la Montagne ; 
and though Thouret is sent upas Deputy, 
though the irascible Marquis d’Herbou- 
ville is always making a disturbance, 
though the “Carabots” revolt and break 
out into pillage, it is only when “ Anar- 
chists” come down from Paris that the 
good folk of Rouen draw the line. In 
fact, they hanged the over-zealous Bourdier 
and Jourdain upon the public quay, just at 
the entry to the Pont aux Bateaux. 

The great Napoleon first saw Rouen in 
its capacity as a trading centre. Its in- 
dustry very soon recovered, and even an 
“ Exposition” was organised in the Tri- 
bunal de Commerce, which was inspected 
by Josephine and the First Consul Bona- 
parte. Hecame back again as Emperor, 
and the kings who had been deposed with 
so much bloodshed and fanfaronade re- 
appeared as if nothing had happened 
when Louis Philippe laid the first stone 
for the pedestal of Corneille’s statue 
carved by David d’Augers. In 1871 that 
s:atue was all draped in black. The streets 
of Rouen, hung with funeral drapery, were 
all in the deepest mourning, every shop 
was closed and every window shuttered. 
Upon the Plain of Sotteville a great army 
was manceuvring to and fro to the sound 
of harsh words of command in an un- 
known tongue. General Manteuffel, the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, and “ Prince Fritz” 
had led the German army of invasion into 
Rouen, and from December till July the 
invaders occupied the town and its sur- 


rounding villages. ‘The traces of this last 
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catastrophe have absolutely disappeared. 
The ruin of the Revolution and the icon- 
oclasm of the Religious Wars have left 
far deeper marks, and Rouen, sacked by 
the English and occupied by the Germans, 
suffered more injury at the hands of her 
own citizens than from any foreign foe. 
By such scenes as those I have too 
hurriedly suggested is the history of Rouen 
connected with that larger story of a 
greater France which is familiar to us all. 
It is written upon the wall of its churches, 
and on the tombs of its unforgotten dead. 
Within the great Cathedral and the many 
parish churches were the meeting-places 
of the people, and the centres of their 
fétes, as recorded by David Ferrand and 
others whom I have already quoted. In 
the more pretentious Latin poems of 
Hercule Grisel you see how all these 
fétes and jollities lasted on till well into 
the seventeenth century. The Féte Ste. 
Anne, when boys dressed as Angels and 
girls as Virgins ran about the streets ; the 
St. Vivien, which was a great popular fair 
in Bois Guillaume and in the city; the 
Festin du Cochon, when Parliament was 
dined; the Pentecost, when birds and 
leaves and flowers were rained upon the 
congregation from the roof of the Ca- 
thedral; the Feast of the Farmers in 
November, when the principal dish of 
roast goose was provided by a crowd of 
boys who had to kill the wretched bird 
by throwing sticks at it, as it fluttered 
helplessly at the end of a high pole; the 
Papegault, when the Cinquantaine, or 
Company of Arquebusiers, went a-shooting 
to settle who should be the Roi d’Oiseau, 
very much as it is described in Germany 
in the pages of Jean Paul Richter; the 
Jeu d’Anguille in May, when there was a 
jousting match upon the river like the 
water tournaments of Provence; the 
jollities of Easter Eve, when bands of 
children went about the streets shouting 
derision at the now dishonoured Herring, 
and pitching barrels and fish-barrows into 
the river ; the greatest and most impressive 
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ceremony of all, the Levée de la Fierte, 
upon Ascension Day, which cannot even 
be hinted at in the space here given to 
me—all these festivities made up a large 
part of the life of the real Rouennais of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which was so narrowed and restricted in 
itself that it took every opportunity of 
expanding into a common gaiety shared 
by all the neighbours and the countryside. 

The river was a 
scene of far greater 
bustle and activity 
and picturesque- 
ness than it is now. 
Like the Thames, 
the Seine lost half 
its beauty when the 
old watermen dis- 
appeared. The 
harbour of the six- 
teenth century was 
always full of move- 
ment: sailors were 
always spreading 
over the riverside 
streets into the 
countless inns and 
drinking- places; 
the river was full of 
boats going to and 
fro ; the bank upon 
the farther side was 
the fashionable 
promenade of all 
the ladies of the 
town; the bridges 
were filled with idlers who had no better 
business than to look on. At the féte 
called the Gateau des Rois all the ships 
were lit up in the port, and every trades- 
man in the town sent presents to his 
customers: the druggists gave gifts of 
liqueurs and condiments; the bakers 
brought cakes to every door ; the chand- 
lers brought the “chandelles des Rois ” 
to every household. At the favourite meet- 
ing-places of Pont de Robec, or the Parvis 
Notre Dame, or the Eglise St. Vivien, 





Tower of St. Ouen prom SE. 





the housewives gathered to watch their 
husbands drink and gamble, or bought 
flowers from the open stalls, or chaffered 
with the apprentices who stood ready 
for the bargain. Meanwhile from all the 
forests near the children of the poor were 
coming in with bundles of the faggots 
they were allowed to gather free; at 
every large house parties were gathering, 
each guest with her special contribution 
to the common 
fund of sweetmeats 
and of fruit, some 
even had brought 
bottles of the fam- 
ous mineral water 
sold at the Church 
of St. Paul, and 
the Confrérie de 
Sainte Cecile was 
hard-worked distri- 
buting its musicians 
broadcast to the 
many private 
gatherings that call- 
ed for pipe and ta- 
bor. Then as the 
evening lowered, 
men told stories 
over the hearth of 
the girl who had 
seen three suns at 
once upon the 
morn of Holy Tri- 
nity from a_neigh- 
bouring hill-top, or 
of the luck of their 
comptre Jehan, whose boy, born on the 
day of the conversion of St. Paul, was 
safe forall his life from danger of poison 
or of snake-bite. All these customs and 
superstitions are reflected in Hercule 
Grisel’s Latin verses, which he begins 
with a needless apology— 

** Rotomagi patria versu volo pandere mores, 
Quis captum patrize damnet amore sux ?” 
No one will blame his patriotic love of 
every detail of the life around him ; and 
though the Latin that he uses might 
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well have been exchanged for his own 
language, it must be remembered that 
even when Malherbe and Corneille, 
Racine and Boileau, were writing French, 
the older language held a firm hold on 
such men as de Thou, Descartes, Bossuet, 





Interior of St. Julien-Petit-Quevilly. 


Arnauld, and Nicole, who desired to ap- 
peal to European audiences. ‘“Victurus 
Latium debet habere liber” was their 
motto ; and by Jesuits and Oratorians, 
University dignitaries and ecclesiastics, 
lawyers and doctors, the same language 
was used as that in which Hercule Grisel 
has preserved the life of the town from 
1615 to 1657. 

The greatest name of seventeenth- 
century Rouen is Pierre Corneille, “ce 
vieux Romain parmi les frangais” as 
Voltaire called him; and we may be 
grateful that after getting the second prize 
for Latin verses in the third class of the 
Jesuit College, he gave up stilted affec- 
tations for the vigorous phases of his 
mother - tongue. Though his brother 
Thomas passes over the little episode 
in silence, his nephew Fontenelle lets 
us into a literary secret which reveals 
Corneille’s first love affair in Rouen. In 
he comedy of “ Mélite,” the heroine is 
Catherine the daughter of the Receveur 
des Aides, Eraste is the poet himself. 
In real life, Thomas du Pont, the Tircis 
of the play, supplanted his friend and 


married the lady. It was to another 
Rouen acquaintance that Corneille owed 
the advice to study Spanish plays, which 
resulted in his imitations of de Castro, 
and no doubt the many Spanish families 
then settled, for commercial reasons, in 
the town helped to turn the young poet’s 
thoughts in the same direction. His 
evidently thorough knowledge of the de- 
tails of legal procedure, when it cannot 
be ascribed to the natural Norman turn 
of mind already mentioned, is accounted 
for by his position as Avocat du Roi and 
one of the Admiralty Court (called the 
** Marble Table”) of Rouen. Though in 
the “Cid” his law is Spanish, and in 
“Horace” it is a paraphrase of Livy, yet 
Corneille was the first to realise that the 
speeches of lawyers, which were then 
little known to the general public, would 
form a very interesting scene upon the 
stage. His immediate success proved 
the worth of the idea. But that such 
success was possible at all is even more 
extraordinary than any particular form it 
may have taken. He created types for 
well-nigh every kind of dramatic litera- 
ture in France, in the midst of his work 
as an advocate, among serious family 
troubles, through years of plague, of 
popular riots, of military occupations. 
His house, close to the Hotel Bourg- 
theroulde, is still preserved, though the 
front has been mutilated by the widen- 
ing of the street. Here he received the 
young Moliére, who was travelling with a 
small theatre at the bottom of the Rue 
Herbiére ; and it was on the night when 
his own piece followed “ L’Etourdi” 
and “Le Dépit Amoureux,” that Cor- 
neille, sitting in the spectators’ seats, 
fell in love with du Parc, the pretty 
actress. His country house of “ Petit 
Couronne” at Quévilly is still standing 
too. 

But the name of Corneille has in- 
sensibly led us away from those less well- 
known, but far greater, artists who worked 
upon the churches and preserved in them 
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the story of the people’s lives. Each 
architect has sought the same ideals, but 
each has expressed it with the difference 
which the originality of his individual 
genius suggested. To take one instance 
of this difference in similarity, the west 
entrance of the three great churches I 
have named. The Cathedral porches open 
all upon one straight line, and its west 
front is at right angles for its whole length 
to the side aisles. The porch of St. 
Maclou behind it is built on a protrud- 
ing curve, the central arch only is at right 
angles to the aisles, the arches on each 
side of it slope backwards towards the 
north-east and south-east, and an extra- 
ordinarily rich effect of perspective is 
given which is very artfully heightened by 
the actual proportions of the building. In 
St. Quen the west front that you see to- 
day isa modern excrescence. Though 
the architect had the remnants of the 
old walls to guide him, and though even 
the old working drawing (which I shall 
reproduce elsewhere) was in existence, he 
deliberately built a straight west front 
with two frigid and meaningless spires 
that do not harmonise in the least with 
the exquisite central tower which Miss 
James has drawn from the south-east. 
The builders of the real west front of 
St. Ouen had imagined something differ- 
ent both to the Cathedral and to St. 
Maclou. They planned an entrance ona 
retreating curve, in which the central door 
was farthest back and the two side-doors 
were set forward at an angle, crowned by 
two low towers on the same plan as the 
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beautiful coroneted shaft which rises in 


the centre of the Abbey. Here, then, is 
one example of the originality of the old 
builders. I have no further space even 
to indicate how many more there are. I 
can but leave you to wander from one 
church to another, to look as carefully 
upon the external walls as on the pillars 
and stained glass within, and to remember 
that in every square yard of the old 
carved stone and oak there is the story 
of a generation. 

The History of the Middle Ages is 
written upon magnificent and imperish- 
able volumes. Their virtues and vices, 
their jests and indecencies, their follies 
and their fears, are all writ large upon the 
pages of a book that was ever open to 
every passer-by, and that remains for us 
to read. It is no rhetorical exaggeration 
that “Ceci tuera cela” of Victor Hugo. 
Our smaller doings are recorded in the 
perishable print of fading paper, and we 
have no care to stamp what little we have 
left of character upon our buildings. 
No one, at least, it may be fervently 
hoped, will try in the future to reconstruct 
the ideals or the life of the Victorian Era 
from its architecture. Yet we are the 
heirs of all that is noblest in that greatest 
of all arts ; and if you would test that, 
you need only look at any medizval 
French Cathedral with a seeing eye. You 
will find no meaningless mass of bricks 
and mortar, but the speaking record of 
the age that built it. “The stone shall cry 
out of the wall, and the beam out of the 
timber shall answer it.” 
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ASHLEIGH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 


SAT, deep in the musings of a man 
who reviews his investments, on a 
rough, wooden bench overlooking Alum 
Bay. The bench was situated upon a 
ledge of sandy rock, wherefrom the cliff 
sloped gradually down to the shore. Be- 
hind me was a chine. 

Across the Solent, between Bourne- 
mouth and Poole, the setting sun flooded 
the horizon with red-gold fire, which 
flickered, paled, then flared up again 
with renewed brilliance. 

It was an evening in early autumn, the 
stillness only broken by the splash of 
ripples along the beach and the drowsy 
hum of unseen insects. 


ft, 


Fidreespy 


I am not poetical by nature, God for- 
bid! but the silent grandeur of this scene, 
and a fragrant pipe, led me to the trivial 
enjoyment of day-dreams, the building of 
foolish castles in the air. Thankful, in- 
deed, was I to be out of the hurly-burly, 
far from the madding crowd of toiling 
men. Not in vain had I worked for the 
little competence which now enabled me 
to seek solitude and find it. 

Earlier in the year Alum Bay is less 
quiet, but now, in September, most people 
have gone back to their London homes, 
refreshed, recuperated, in order that they 
may again fall in need of rest and change. 

Presently the even tenor of my thoughts 





A female in black came up the cliff and stood before me. 








The 


was broken. A female, dressed wholly in 
black, came up the cliff and stood before 
me. The interruption was unsought and 
vexatious. 

“May I sit here, beside you?” she 
asked, in a soft, pleading voice. 

I am not the man to respond to ad- 
vances from persons to whom I have not 
been officially introduced. Against female 
blandishments I am adamant. Pharaoh 
could not have hardened his heart more 
resolutely than I did at this critical mo- 
ment. I glared at the woman through my 
glasses, and replied, gruffly, “ The seat is 
free. We are not in Hyde Park ; there is 
no penny to pay. I cannot prevent you 
from availing yourself of the accommo- 
dation if you really desire it.” 

I shuffled along my bench, and got so 
close to the farther edge that I nearly fell 
off. 

Surely, I considered, such an implied 
rebuke would have due effect. J should 
never thrust myself where not wanted. 
No one would get the chance to snub me 
twice—I’d take good care of that. 

This woman, however, ignored, or 
affected to ignore, my remark. She sat 
down at the other extremity of the bench, 
and began to trace geometrical figures in 
the sand, while I turned my attention 
again to the sunset, and my chateaux en 
Espagne. 

What was that? Surely this creature 
was not crying? She suffered, perhaps, 
from a cold in the head, or hay-fever. I 
am acharitable man. I attributed these 
extraordinary sniffing noises to hay-fever, 
oracoldin the head. Humph! my pipe 
was out. I re-lit it, and gazed with ap- 
preciative eyes at the glorious view. Only 
lurner could have done justice—faint, 
meagre justice—to the glowing sky, 
splashed here and there with crimson, 
and deep, rich amber. And Turner’s 
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master-hand was stilled for ever! 
Clouds springing up from the west, be- 

hind St. Alban’s Head, chased one another 

across the heavens ; a slight wind fanned 
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the water into little billows; sea-horses 
reared their white crests along the tide. 
Then the sun went down abruptly, and a 
small bright ray across the sea told me 
that a lighthouse had begun its nightly 
vigil. 

Out on the deep, leisurely returning, 
was a fishing-boat, a mere speck. Beyond, 
towering above it, a Cape Liner, home- 
ward bound, ploughed up the current, 
leaving in its wake a ribbon-like streak 
of foam. In the hush of the twilight I 
could hear the thud of her engines, 
voices of passengers, and a splash of 
water churned by the powerful screw. 

Then my companion, woman-like, broke 
the silence, and, also woman-like, with a 
question as irrelevant as it was incon- 
gruous. 

“Do you think black suits me?” 

I became sarcastic, my wont when 
vexed by foolishness. 

“As I have never had the—hum !— 
pleasure of seeing you in any other colour, 
it will strike you, on reflection, that I am 
not qualified to express an opinion.” 

I felt mightily proud of this speech. 

** Cruel, heartless man,” she murmured. 
“The sex never varies. Prim, pragmati- 
cal, pedantic. Asked a question, they 
throw a stone. Fresh fish is flavourless 
when unaccompanied by salt. While poor 
me—ah me!” 

““Confound my pipe,” I thought ; “what 
ails it?” I struck a match; it exploded 
suddenly and burnt my finger. I choked 
a violent expletive, a yell of anger and pain. 

“I suppose, sir, I dare hardly ask a 
favour of you ?” 

“Really, madam,” I retorted, “I can 
imagine no feat too difficult for you to 
attempt.” 

She laughed, a merry little laugh, clear 
as the jingling of a sheep-bell. 

“ How frightfully prosaic you are. Will 
nothing induce you to be more gallant, 
to show me at least such common 
courtesy as is due from a gentleman to 
a lonely and unbefriended lady ?” 
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At repartee I am no expert. I sur- 
rendered without further resistance. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

*T am alone, helpless, and unhappy, 
tortured by secret fears which are not 
less terrible because so vague. Dim 
outlines of ill-omen surround me, and 
my future becomes each moment darker 
and more alarming. I must be at Yar- 
mouth by nine to-night. I can find no 
conveyance here, so it is necessary for me 
to proceed to Totland, where, doubtless, 
some vehicle 
may be obtain- 
ed. I dare not 
cross Headon 
Hill now, unac- 
companied, after 
dark. The track 
is narrow, and, 
in my ignorance 
of this frightfui 
place, I might 
easily miss it, 
and find myself 
wandering 
among the 
heather. There 
the ground is 
covered with 
rabbit-holes— wo 
picture to your- 
self how easily 
I might catch 
my foot in one of these, sprain my 
ankle, and fall, unable to continue my 
journey. After sunset no one would see 
me—the coastguard keep to the cliff- 
edge. I should perish of fright, suffer- 
ing, starvation, before to-morrow’s dawn 
broke. What a horrible fate!” She 
gesticulated with both hands, a Frenchi- 
fied method of conversing which irri- 
tates me. “ Then again, I am followed, 
my footsteps are dogged by a wretch, 
a fiend wearing the outer form of a 
man. I cannot escape him, do what I 
may. I read a menace in his wicked 
eyes. With you as my escort he dare not 





A man came scrambling up the cliff and accosted me. 


offer me affront. Say, good sir, will you 
be my guide, my champion, and see me 
safely to Totland ?” 

Now I am no Don Quixote, nor Squire 
of Dames. An adventure such as this 
might be welcomed by a younger man, 
but for me, a bachelor, and, if you will, a 
misogynist, it had no attraction at all. 
So I made prompt answer, with perhaps 
more emphasis than the occasion war- 
ranted, “On zo account.” 

The female in black sighed, raised her 
thick veil, dis- 
closing a face 
which I suppose 
was beautiful (as 
woman’s beauty 
goes), and wiped 
away atear. 
This moved me 
to a delicate 
hint. 

“I perceive 
the dew is fall- 
ing. Hadn’t you 
better proceed 
on your jour- 
ney?” 

She heaved 
another deep 
Ve sigh, shook her 

“egy head sadly, and 
walked away. I 
heard sobs as 
she disappeared behind the furze-bushes. 

Before I could congratulate myself on 
recovered privacy it was again invaded. 
A man, short, fat, ferret-faced, shabbily 
dressed, with a dusty brown bowler, and a 
general air of self-satisfied vulgarity, came 
scrambling up the cliff and accosted me. 

‘‘That lady——” he stopped, cocked 
his head on one side, and winked. 

I was too astounded to speak. 

“‘ Did she say anything ?” 

Now this was a gross attack upon the 
liberty of the subject. I am a peaceable, 
law-abiding citizen, and I insist upon hav 
ing my private rights recognised There 


. 
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was an air of a third-rate detective about 
both this fellow himself and his impudent 
questioning. I absolutely decline to be 
cross-examined by any man living except 
under the jurisdiction of a court of law. 

I was indignant, and took no pains to 
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to keep what remained of my temper. 
“She had picked up a cigar on the beach 
and wanted a match.” 

I could see he took this 
for what it was worth. 

“Just as I expected,” he remarked. 
“Well, you mustn’t attach 
importance to anything she 
may have said. Poor lady! 
Poor, poor lady! Did she 
tell you she was Queen Vic- 
toria ?” 

‘*No; but don’t let that 
disturb you. I should not 
have believed her if she had.” 

“Nor that she 
was a miserable 
woman seeking 
refuge from a 
wicked perse- 
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statement 
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I saw without astonishment a second man. 


hide it. I stared at the man with a frown, 
and replicd, curtly, “‘ She spoke to me.” 

“That,” he observed, with unabated 
cheerfulness, and another wink, “I saw 
for myself. I want to know what she 
said.” 

“Indeed,” I retorted. 
equivalent to “The deuce you do 

“Yes. Indeed and indeed—and in- 


And it was 


1” 


deed.” 
“ Then I will tell you,” I said, struggling 


Paifensen/ 
“Not a syllable of it!” 

“Ha!” he ejaculated. He stuck one 
hand in each pocket, and stood, his legs 
wide apart, gazing at me with a curious 
and peculiarly irritating smirk. 

* Perhaps,” I said at last, finding this 
scrutiny offensive, “ you will kindly inform 
me what you find in my face to grin at ?” 

“Nothing at all,” he replied. “He! 
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he! That’s just the joke. Absolutely 
nothing whatever.” Then he _ tapped 
his forehead significantly. “You can 
thank your lucky stars you’ve got off 
so cheap. She’s a raving lunatic—stark, 
staring, raving mad. For two pins she’d 
have stuck a knife into you. She always 
carries one. P’raps you talked to her 
nicely, perlitely, sort of soothing like. 
That’s why she didn’t molest you, evi- 
dently. Congratulate yourself, governor. 
I'm her keeper. Down the beach I 
happened to come across an old schcol- 
fellow of mine, a coastguardsman. Of 
course we got yarning together—natural 
when two old pals meet. She takes ad- 
vantage of my back being turned to slope 
off and make tracks for you. Simple 
enough, ain’t it? But I don’t see why I’m 
telling you all these perticulars, wasting 
time, while perhaps my lady’s getting into 
fresh mischief. So long, old chap!” 

I was speechless with rage at the fellow’s 
audacity. For fully five minutes I sat 
choking and struggling for breath. I had 
never met with such infernal impudence 
before. 

The sunset no longer had any charm 
for me. The wind, now turned colder, 
blew right in my face, stinging it with salt 
vapour from the open sea. 

I was in that dazed mental condition 
when one ceases to feel surprise at any- 
thing. I saw without astonishment a 
second man sauntering towards me from 
the beach. He raised his yachting cap 
with a profound bow, and said, in tones 
devoid of irony. 

‘Sir, I salute you!” 

“I observe the fact. May I enquire the 
reason ?” 

“You may, sir. You, sir, are not to be 
bluffed. I have immense respect for any 
old gentleman ”—e/d, forsooth ; I am not 
sixty yet—‘ who is not to be caught with 
chaff.” 

“Come to the point, sir,” I said, testily. 

“T will. It was fortunate for you, sir, 
that you did not fall a victim to the wiles 


of a clever and unscrupulous woman. 
Mad? Nota bit of it—as sane as you or 
I, perhaps saner.” (Speaking for myself, 
I quite agreed with him.) “As for the 
man, you twigged his dodge instanter- 
Scotland Yard, eh, every inch of him. 
But, mark you, a bad imitation. What 
those two are up to between them Heaven 
only knows. No good, I conjecture. 
Personally, I am apt to regard with 
suspicion—ah, there they go! a foxy pair, 
by George! I'll just follow and see what 
the game really is. I’ve my private doubts 
—if I communicated them to you they 
would be no longer private. ‘Therefore 
you'll excuse my reticence. I’m a barrister 
—Q.C., you know. I haven't a card with 
me. ‘Ta-ta! Once more, on passing, I 
salute you as a pattern to the rest of 
mankind.” 

He bowed gravely, with the air of a 
Russian ambassador, and left me. My 
curiosity was now thoroughly aroused, 
and I determined to solve this threefold 
conundrum. I waited there for an hour 
or more, but none of the trio re-appeared. 
I searched Headon Hill, and found no 
clue. I made enquiries, both at Alum 
Bay and Totland, in vain No one had 
seen them at all, no conveyance of any 
kind had been hired at Totland that 
evening, and each member of the Alum 
Bay coastguard declared positively that he 
had encountered no old friend whatever, 
in fact the man on duty at the time swore 
that he had not spoken to a single person 
while on the beach. 

Mysteries are particularly distasteful to 
me. Iam a practical person, and abhor 
anything in the shape of hanky-panky. 
To this moment I cannot satisfy my mind 
on this point—was some Dark Deed, in 
progress that evening, frustrated by acci- 
dent? Or was I the victim of an elaborate 
practical joke? If the latter, and the three 
conspirators chance to read these lines, 
will they be so very kind as to discover 
the jest. 1 really think I have been kept 
in suspense long enough. 
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(From the portrait by F.von Lenbach. By permission o7 F. Bruckmann & Co., Munich.) 
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WAGNER 


AND “THE NIBELUNGEN RING.’” 


BY WILLIAM F, S. WALLACE, 


WITH A REPRODUCTION OF THE PORTRAIT BY F. VON LENBACH, 


II.—TuHE DRAMATIC PLAN. 


O artistic work 
of modern 
times has 
raised such 
discussion as 
the text of 
The Nibelun- 
gen Ring. It 
has called 
forth opin- 
ions as to its 

bearing on Dogma and Faith, on Re- 

ligion and Human Ideals, the signifi- 
cance of each word of the text has been 
scrutinised as narrowly as any school- 
master's pév or 98, till the mind is dazed 
and we wonder if “he really meant all 
that.” Wagner the poet and thinker, the 
prophet, in other words, has almost been 
made to efface Wagner the composer. 
The metaphysical part of the business 
is not ours at the present time—we have 

to view the dramatic conception from a 

dispassionate everyday aspect ; for its re- 

lations to philosophy and ethics, its ab- 
stract value as a contribution tonineteenth- 
century thought, are too abstruse to be 

comprehended while we are witnessing a 

performance of Zhe Ring. The work is 

too many-sided for one to possess the 
power of focusing the brain upon all of 
its points at once, and the listener would 
be wise to settle with himself what most 
he desires to study when listening to a ren- 
dering of the work. 

The story itself is simple enough, for 
the plot advances in historical sequence, 





and there are no bye-issues to be explained 
or to complicate the main scheme. A 
word must be said in passing regarding 
the English translations. Tortuous in all 
conscience is Wagner’s style, whether in 
poetry or prose, and the so-called English 
versions designed to be faithful parallels 
in sound, if not in sense, have resulted in 
monumental absurdity. The original tex 
is imitative of the Stadreim, an alliterative 
formation of old High German poetry, in 
which consonants of like sound were em- 
ployed according to certain rules in the 
building up of the verses. Wagner’s pro- 
cedure is an artificial one—he seems un- 
consciously to have parodied himself in 
Beckmesser—and every translation that 
has been carried out with a view to imi- 
tating in our own language the sound of 
the German words has resulted in a 
balderdash that is simply woeful. These 
English versions have often done more 
harm than good, for, as I have said in my 
first article, no equivalent in another lan- 
guage is possible for singing purposes, and 
they have excited the mirth, if not the 
wrath, of many a reader of them. 

In Zhe Nibelungen Ring Wagner was 
dealing with a theme familiar to every 
German, and he sublimated his dramatic 
schéme from the Sagas, reproducing their 
quintessence and bringing forth from the 
fastnesses of time incidents which he col- 
lected into an united whole. To appreciate 
the dramatic side of the subject the easiest 
way is to view it as it were through the 
wrong end of a telescope, for we have a 


* Continucd srom page 512. 











four act play spread out into four plays, 
each of which has its own separate sections, 
and these have to be brought into per- 
spective. Incident does not hustle action 
with furious rapidity, nor are there aay 
brilliant points to be made. Every allu- 
sion is examined, tested, analysed, verified, 
classified, catalogued, and pigeon-holed ; 
every step is leisurely,calculated,deliberate, 
circumspect, and we are duly reminded of 
what has already happened in case we 
should have been asleep at some impor- 
tant event. 

This sounds tediously Teutonic, but 
when you hear that music, that fusion of 
man’ssoul intosound, you forget the tedium, 
you forget the story, you weave stories for 
yourself and listen so absorbedly that the 
slightest rust'e on the part of your neigh- 
bour startles you as if it were a thunder- 
clap. 

Wagner took himself very seriously, 
and we often find the line between the 
sublime and the ridiculous stretched to 
the narrowest ; let me try to make that line 
a little broader. 

The Rhinegold serves as 

ee Rhein- a prologue to Zhe Ring. 
and i. It opens with a scene at the 
bottom of the river. In the 

waters swim the Rhine-daughters, guarding 
the Rhinegold, the treasure which lies on 
a ridge of rock in the midst of the stream. 
Out of the depths comes Alberich, a 
Nibelung of the race of dwarfs who de- 
sires the Maidens, and is led by them 
in a wild chase over the rocks. From the 
ridge in the centre of the stream a soft 
light begins to penetrate the waters, it 
comes from the golden treasure upon 
which the rays of the rising sun have 
fallen. The Maidens tell Alberich of the 
power of the gold, that the ring which is 
made from it will encompass the wealth 
of the universe, but that he who would 
possess it must forswear the delights of 
love. Fascinated with the idea of bound- 
less might, Alberich clambers up the rock, 
seizing the gold he wrenches it from its 
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place, and with a curse of renunciation 
of love he disappears. The stage grows 
dark, the river turns to clouds of mist 
which gradually disperse, disclosing the 
second scene. 

It is a meadow; in the 
background is seen Walhalla, 
the stronghold that has been built by 
Wotan, chief of the gods, by the giants 
Fasolt and Fafner, in payment for which 
labour they demand Freia, Goddess of 
Youth and Beauty. In the foreground 
are Wotan and Fricka, his wife, asleep. 
She wakens him and reminds him of the 
price he has promised to pay the giants, 
reproaching him with having sold her sister 
Freia to them in order to possess a castle 
which will gain him more power. Freia 
enters hastily and asks to be delivered 
from the giants who are pursuing her. 
Wotan has discreetly concealed his bar- 
gain from her. Fasolt and Fafner now 
enter and remind Wotan of the contract; 
it is written on his spear, the emblem of 
his power, but the god-chief coolly pro- 
poses to repudiate it. He bids the giants 
ask lower terms, but they are firm and 
are about tc lay hands on Freia when her 
brothers, Froh and Donner, come to the 
rescue. Wotan, meanwhile, is anxiously 
awaiting the coming of Loge, God of Fire 
as well as of Deceit, to whom he looks for 
a stratagem to enable him to break his 
word. This Loge does by relating the 
rape of the Rhinegold. The covetous- 
ness of the giants is aroused and they 
demand the gold as ransom for Freia; 
Wotan hesitates, and they carry her off, 
giving him till nightfall to make up his 
mind. With her departure a mist en- 
shrouds the stage so that the personages 
look old and grey—they have not eaten 
of her apples, the golden fruit of youth— 
and Loge taunts Wotan with this, that 
without Freia the race of gods must pass 
away. Stung by this mockery Wotan re- 
solves to have the gold, and, following 
Loge, disappears in quest of it by a cleft 
in a rock. 


Scene ii, 
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Weare now in the cavernous 
abode of the Nibelungs. Albe- 
rich enters, dragging after him Mime, who 
has been fashioning a piece of metal- 
work. This is the ‘‘ Tarnhelm,” a cap 
which has the virtue of making its wearer 
vanish from sight or assume what form 
he wishes. Alberich promptly tests its 
efficiency by disappearing so that nothing 
remains but a column of smoke, while 
Mime is painfully conscious of his pre- 
sence by feeling the blows of a whip on 
his back. Wotan and Loge now appear. 
Mime has fashioned the Ring out of the 
gold, and by means of the Tarnhelm 
has guessed its spells. Alberich resents 
the visit of Wotan and Loge, but boasts 
of the possession of treasure which will 
bring the world to his feet. Loge in- 
geniously leads him to speak of the Tarn- 
helm, and suggests a demonstration of its 
properties. Placing it on his head, Albe- 
rich changes himself into a huge serpent, 
at which Loge professes to be very much 
afraid, but hints that it might be equally 
convenient for the dwarf to assume a 
small size as being less likely to attract 
attention, mentioning a toad as an in- 
stance. Alberich again puts on the cap 
and becomes a toad, which Wotan promptly 
crushes with his foot. Possessed of the 
Tarnhelm they bind Alberich, once more 
in human shape, hand and foot, and drag 
him forth. 


Scene iii. 


We find ourselves back in 
the open space of Scene ii. 
Alberich, at Wotan’s mercy, grudgingly 
promises to surrender the treasure, the 
Dwarfs swarm from the cleft in the rock 
and heap it up in the shape of dishes 
and vessels of gold. The Tarnhelm is 
thrown on the pile, and Wotan appro- 
priates the Ring. Alberich, witha curse, 
disappears. Fasolt and Fafner come 
back with Freia, and once more the 
scene brightens with her presence. They 
measure a space and stipulate that the 
treasure must be piled within it so as 
to conceal their hostage from view. To 


Scene iv. 


fulfil their conditions the Tarnhelm has 
to go with the treasure, and, lastly, the 
Ring to fill up a chink. This, however, 
is not done until Erda, Goddess of Earth, 
has warned Wotan to resign it. Freia is 
therefore free ; and in a quarrel over the 
treasure Fafner kills Fasolt, the first proof 
of the curse which the gold brings its 
owner. After a peal of thunder a rain- 
bow is seen stretching to Walhalla, and 
towards this bridge goes Wotan with 
Fricka and the other deities to take pos- 
session of his stronghold. Fafner, mean- 
while, has left with his treasure, and, as 
The Rhinegold concludes, the faint echo 
of the Rhine-daughters’ song rises from 
the valley below. 

In the interval between the 
two dramas many years are 
supposed to have passed. In order to gain 
possession of the Ring, the loss of which 
implies the annihilation of the race of 
gods, Wotan has begotten two children 
by an earthly woman, for the treasure can 
only be redeemed by a champion born of 
human kind. These children are Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde, twin brother and 
sister, who grew up together, till one day 
the latter was carried off for wife by Hund- 
ing. The Walkiire are the nine daughters 
of Wotan by Erda, of whom Briinnhilde is 
the most renowned. 

The scene is Hunding’s hut, 
in the centre of which grows a 
great ash tree. As the curtain rises Sieg- 
mund enters as if in flight, and sinks 
exhausted before the fire. Thinking it is 
her husband, Sieglinde comes in and finds 
a stranger, to whom she offers refreshment 
and a resting-place. He turns to go, 
warned by a new-born emotion towards 
her, but she asks him to stay, and Hund- 
ing enters. The husband is struck by 
Siegmund’s resemblance to his wife, but 
says nothing, asking merely the name of 
his guest and welcoming him according 
to old-time custom. Siegmund proceeds 
to tell his story. Without declaring his 
name, he relates how the maid-companion 


Die Walkiire. 


Act i. 
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with whom he grew up was forced to 
marry against her will. Hunding divines 
that the maid in question is now his wife, 
whom he carried off by force from Sieg 
mund, and finding that his guest is at war 
with his (Hunding’s) tribe, he bids him be 
ready to fight at dawn and retires to rest 
for the night. Siegmund is alone, reflect- 
ing that he is weaponless ; then Sieglinde 
enters, telling him that she has drugged her 
husbandand bidding her guest escape. She 
tells of a Stranger who came to her wed- 
ding feast when she sat sorrowing, a 
man armed with a sword, which he struck 
into the ash tree round which Hunding’s 
hutis built. He had vowed that it should 
belong to the man whoshould have strength 
to draw it forth ; all failed to move it, but 
now she knows who shall wield it and 
own her as well. The Stranger, as the 
orchestra reminds us, was Wotan, who 
left the sword there for his son, and Sieg- 
linde declares that Siegmund shall possess 
it. Gently they yield to one another, the 
sister as bride to the brother. Suddenly 
she remembers Siegmund's name, and he, 
seizing the sword-hilt, draws the blade from 
the tree. The act closes as the two go 
forth into the night. 

The scene is a wild ravine, 
where Briinnhilde appears for 
a moment, urged by Wotan to arm and 
prepare to defend Siegmund against 
Hunding. Fricka protests against the un- 
holy wedlock of Siegmund and Sieglinde 
and the wrong done to Hunding. As 
Goddess of the Marriage-Riteshe demands 
the death of Siegmund in expiation of the 
insult to the vows which she protects. 
Siegmund, however, possesses the sword 
which makes him invincible, and his 
death can only be compassed by Wotan 
banning the weapon so that it shall fail him 
in his need. Briinnhilde reappears, and 
finds that Wotan, in obedience to his wife, 
has changed his mind, standing in the 
light of his own redemption by assenting 
to Siegmund’s death. She is cautioned 
not to befriend Siegmund but to warn him 
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of his fate. But when the incestuous pair 
approach she is touched at Sieglinde’s 
despair, and resolves to disobey her father. 
Hunding, in pursuit, now faces Siegmund, 
whom Briinnhilde defends with her shield 
so as to give him a chance to aim a death 
stroke at the injured husband. But at 
this moment Wotan stretches forth his 
spear and the sword is shivered against it. 
Siegmund is slain, and as Fricka’s demand 
is now fulfilled Wotan contemptuously 
waves his hand and the avenged Hunding 
falls dead. 

The scene is a rocky pass ; 
the eight Walkiiren are 
awaiting the coming of their sister 
Briinnhilde. She swoops through the 
air on her horse, bearing Sieglinde flying 
from Wotan’s wrath. When her sisters 
learn of her disobedience they refuse to 
help her, but Sieglinde pleads for her 
babe that is coming and is bidden to 
escape on Briinnhilde’s horse to the place 
where Fafner bore the treasure, about 
the most dangerous spot that could have 
been chosen. Briinnhilde warns her to 
guard with care the fragments of Sieg- 
mund’s sword for the son that is yet to 
be born, ‘‘ Siegfried ” she names him, be- 
cause through Siegmund’s line will the 
gods be redeemed from their impending 
fate. Wotan comes to punish Briinn- 
hilde ; he takes her god-head from her, 
and condemns her to sleep on a rock till 
a man shall awake her and claim her for 
his bride. But to make it sure that none 
but the most valiant shall win her, he 
surrounds her with a circle of fire through 
which only the stoutest of heart shall 
pass, and so bids her farewell. 

We come to Stegy7ried, the 
most human of the series of 
dramas. Fafner, now transformed into a 
dragon (a bodily form singularly incon- 
venient for the wielding of worldly wealth 
and power), has retired to a cave to watch 
over his treasure. Hard by dwell Albe- 
rich and his brother Mime. Tended by 
the latter, Sieglinde died giving birth 
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Siegfried. 
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to her son Siegfried ; and the dwarf has 
brought up the lad, cherishing a hope that 
when he becomes a man he will slay the 
Dragon and gain for him the treasure. 
Mime knows that the fragments of the 
sword may also help him to accomplish 
this end. 
The scene is a cave in a 
forest. Mime is attempting 
to forge a sword, but as Siegfried, now 
in the fullness of manhood, smashes to 
pieces all his attempts he abandons 
the task in despair. Siegfried himself 
appears and splinters Mime’s sword, ex- 
pressing his loathing at having to asso- 
ciate with such a miserable wretch as the 
dwarf. Mime chides him for his ingrati- 
tude, but is bullied into telling him the 
story of his parentage, showing him, 
in proof, the fragments of the sword. 
Siegfried sets him to weld them together, 
and rushes out into the forest. 

Wotan now enters, a wanderer on the 
earth, and he and Mime sound one 
another as to their knowledge of circum- 
stances with which the audience is already 
acquainted. Mime does not recognise 
his visitor, but learns that the broken 
sword can be mended only by him who 
has not learned what fear is. When 
Siegfried returns the dwarf tests his 
courage, and craftily sets him to work at 
the forge. While Siegfried is mending 
the sword Mime cooks a mess for him, 
drugging it, so that while Siegfried is 
asleep he may kill him and so secure the 
sword for himself. Siegfried at length 
has the blade finished, and to Mime’s 
consternation cleaves the anvil in twain 
at one blow. 


Act i. 


We are in a deep forest, 
before the entrance of Faf- 
ner’s cave. It is night, and Alberich is 
watching the Lair of Envy, when he is 
met by Wotan who has come to warn 
him that Mime is at hand with the hero 
destined to kill Fafner. The dawn breaks, 
and Siegfried and Mime approach the 
Dragon’s retreat, into which the former 
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looks without fear. Mime is dismissed, 
and with the sunrise the forest murmurs 
increase, and the birds begin to sing. 
Siegfried cuts a reed and tries to pipe an 
imitation of their song, but the effect is 
dismal; he then blows his horn, and 
Fafner is aroused and crawls to the 
opening of the cave. Siegfried greets 
him with roars of laughter, and after 
an exchange of incivilities he thrusts 
the sword into the Dragon’s heart. As 
he withdraws the blade a drop of the 
Dragon’s blood falls on his finger and 
scalds it. Instinctively he sucks it, and 
thus gains the power to understand what 
the birds say. They sing to him that the 
Nibelung treasure is his and that he is to 
take the Tarnhelm and Ring. He also 
acquires the faculty of learning what 
thoughts are in Mime’s heart, and as the 
dwarf offers him a poisoned drink he 
strikes him dead. A bird tells him of 
Briinnhilde sleeping in the circle of fire 
waiting for him to win her, and he 
hastens to find her, led by the bird. 

The Wanderer comes to 
the wild region where Erda 
dwells to consult her regard- 
ing the destiny of the gods. He learns 
that the world’s redemption shall come 
through the love of Briinnhilde and 
Siegfried. Erda vanishes, and Siegfried 
appears, meeting Wotan for the first time. 
He tells him of his encounter with the 
Dragon and of his forging the sword, 
but, angered at Wotan’s mockery, he 
raises his weapon and shatters the god- 
chiefs spear. This is a sign that the 
gods’ dominion is on the wane. 

Once more we see Brinn- 
hilde asleep in the circle of 
fire, where we left her in Die Walkiire. 
Siegfried beholds her in wonder, passes 
through the flames and proceeds to 
remove the shield and helmet which con- 
ceal her face. But he who did not quail 
at the Dragon, who struck at the greatest 
of the Gods, now trembles at the sight 
of a Woman. He awakens her with a 
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kiss, and she hails him with references 
to Wotan and her disobedience, which 
puzzle him, for to him she is only a 
woman to be loved. But with her 
awakening she has recovered her divinity, 
and she holds him back from her, till 
Siegfried’s passion flies to her, and the 
curtain falls as they embrace triumphantly. 
The scene of the prologue 
Gotterdim- js the same as that of the end 
merung. . : , ‘ 
Prologue. Of Siegfried. It is night, and 
the three Norns, daughters 
of Erda, with the golden rope of Fate 
lying before them, forecast the end of the 
gods and the new world that is to arise. 
With the dawn they disappear, and 
Briinnhilde enters leading her horse. 
Siegfried is with her, clad in her armour. 
Ignorant of the curse upon it he gives her 
the Ring as token of his eternal love ; she 
has given himall—knowledge and wisdom, 
and he goes forth to fight, no longer 
Siegfried but only Briinnhilde’s arm. It 
may be mentioned, in parenthesis, that 
while the cursed Ring was in Siegfried’s 
possession it did not seem to do him any 
particular harm, but this is one of those 
trifling inconsistencies to which the 
analyst has to steel himself in the course 
of this work. 
The curtain rises on the 
| ee . Hall of Gunther, who is dis- 
covered there with his sister 
Gutrune. These are fresh characters in 
the drama. With them is Hagen their 
half-brother, son of Alberich, who is 
destined by his father to counteract the 
influence of Siegfried in the struggle for 
the Ring. Hagen’s mission is to incite in 
Gunther a passion for Briinnhilde and to 
turn Gutrune to Siegfried by singing his 
praises, trusting to gain the Ring through 
the complications which must ensue. But 
lest Siegfried’s heart may already have 
been won by another, Hagen prepares a 
drink which will cause him to forget all 
that was ever dear to him. Siegfried 
appears, and is welcomed and offered the 
poisoned cup which he drinks to Briinn- 





hilde ; but with terrible suddenness the 
charm works, and in an instant he 
declares to Gutrune his passion for her. 
Gunther answers this by discovering with 
equal suddenness his desire for Briinn- 
hilde, and Siegfried, under the influence 
of the Cup of Forgetfulness, pledges him- 
self with the Oath of Blood Brotherhood 
to aid his new friend’s wooing. Hagen, 
who knows all the virtues and vices of the 
Nibelungen treasure, espies the Tarnhelm 
hanging from Siegfried’s belt ; he describes 
its power, and it is arranged that in the 
new wooing of Briinnhilde Siegfried is to 
wear it, and by means of it to take Gun- 
ther’s form. 

In the second scene we are 
back again at the scene of the 
prelude. Bfiinnhilde hears from one of 
the Walkiiren how Wotan sits silent, 
moody, in Walhalla. But once he said, 
half to himself, that if only the Rhine- 
daughters possessed the Ring again the 
world would be free from its curse. 
Briinnhilde, however, refuses to part with 
it as it was Siegfried’s gift, even were 
Walhalla to fall to ruin. This is the one 
sublime god-like act in all Zhe Mibe- 
lungen Ring. 

Siegfried appears, but, thanks to the 
Tarnhelm, she does not recognise him, 
thinking him a stranger sent by Wotan to 
hunt her down. She protests that she is 
owned by another. But the pretended 
Gunther wrenches the Ring from her 
finger ; with that her strength passes away 
and her captor bids her lead the way to 
her cave. In a representation this act 
of (the apparent) Siegfried is difficult to 
understand ; but Siegfried is only him- 
self to the audience--to Briinnhilde he 
appears to be Gunther, a man she has 
never seen. 


Scene ii, 


We return to the Hall of 
Act ii, Gunther. Siegfried, in the 
guise of Gunther, has delivered Briinn- 
hilde to the real Gunther, and the warriors 
are assembled to welcome their chief 
and his newly-won bride. Siegfried still 
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under the Charm of Forgetfulness, but in 
his own person as Siegfried, leads forward 
Gutrune as his bride. Briinnhilde re- 
cognises him as Siegfried, and seeing on 
his finger the Ring that the supposed 
Gunther stole from her, is horrified that 
some trick has been played upon her. 
She asks Gunther for the Ring which he 
took from her by force; he remains 
silent. She turns to Siegfried, but de- 
spite the Charm of Forgetfulness (which 
in this instance seems to have been 
transferred to Richard Wagner him- 
self) he conveniently remembers that he 
won the Ring from the Dragon. Hagen 
then suggests that Siegfried must have 
won the Ring from Gunther by deceit. 
Briinnhilde declares that it was to 
Siegfried that she was wed, and the crowd 
of warriors, ignorant of what went on in 
the last act of Siegfried, conclude that 
our hero has broken the Oath of Blood 
Brotherhood with Gunther and sullied 
his honour. More oaths are sworn, and 
Siegfried ends the matter by dragging 
Gutrune from the spot. 

Hagen nows offers his services to Briinn- 
hilde, but as she has surrounded Siegfried 
with a spell which protects him from all 
wounds in battle she says that no weapon 
can hurt him. Still there is a place, his 
back, where he is vulnerable, but she knew 
she need not protect it as he would never 
show it to a foe. Gunther and Hagen 
then arrange that Siegfried shall be killed 
during a boar-hunt next day. 

The last act opens at the 
banks of the Rhine. The 
Rhine-daughters entreat Sieg- 
fried to give up the Ring, but when he 
refuses they taunt him till he offers it to 
them. They will not accept it now, but 
they warn him that his death is near. 

Gunther and Hagen come on the scene 
with the huntsmen, and while they refresh 
themselves Siegfried tells what the Rhine- 
daughters have predicted. Hagen asks 
him if it is true that he can understand the 
soazi of the birds. Siegfried replies that 
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he has forgotten them since he learned the 
songs of women. It is a striking point in 
the unfolding of this character that, as he 
comes more under the baneful influence of 
the Ring, his remarks about women grow 
more and more cynical. 

Siegfried proposes to tell stories of his 
youthful days, and he recounts once more 
all that we know already of Mime and Faf- 
ner and the Sword. As he reaches the 
point of Mime’s poisoned cup, Hagen 
offers him a drink, an antidote to the Cup 
of Forgetfulness, Siegfried, unconscious 
of any double-dealing, drinks and resumes. 
He tells how the bird led him to Briinn- 
hilde, and, freed from the Charm of Forget- 
fulness and ignorant of the part which the 
Tarnhelm caused him to play, describes 
how he wooed and won her, Gunther 
listening the while in dismay. Siegfried 
is referring, of course, to the events in the 
last act of Siegfried—matters of which 
Gunther is ignorant. 

Suddenly two ravens fly upward from 
a thicket. Hagen asks Siegfried if he 
can tell what they say, and as the hero’s 
atteation is diverted Hagen stabs him in 
the back. Siegfried dies with a last love- 
sigh for Brinnhilde. The warriors raise 
his body on a shield and bear him to 
Gunther’s Hall. 

While the orchestra plays 

Scene iii | the Trauermarsch the scene 
is changed to the Hall. The 

funeral procession arrives, the warriors 
come with torches, bearing the dead Sieg- 
fried. Hagen acknowledges himself the 
author of the deed and demands the Ring. 
Gunther interferes and is slain. Again he 
demands it, and grasps at it as it rests on 
Siegfried’s finger; but the dead hero’s arm 
is raised with a menace. Briinnhilde now 
claims Siegfried as her eternal love, bidding 
the warriors heap up a funeral pyre. Her 
last words are in defence of her husband, 
making her love and his clear, for although 
he won her unwillingly in the guise of Gun- 
ther, still ‘he was the purest, he who be- 
trayed me: deceiving his wife, but true to 
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his friends, he placed his sword between 
us,” in reference to the time when he tore 
the Ring from her. 

Siegfried is laid on the pile; she touches 
the faggots with a torch, and as the flames 
rise higher and higher she mounts her 
horse and gallops into their midst. The 
Ring is refined by fire and returns to the 
Rhine whence it came; the beams of the 
Hall of Gunther catch fire and fall to the 
ground, while Walhalla itself is seen in 
flames with the gods in silence awaiting 
their twilight. 

Such then is Wagner’s story. 

It strikes us in places as childish, incom- 
prehensible, and yet there is an Old Testa- 
ment simplicity about it which gives it a 
prophetic dignity. Its inconsistencies may 
clamour for redress, but the written word 
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must remain. After all, what matters it if 
Wagner didtrim his mythology to suit his 
ownends? Why need we complain of his 
medley of fin de sitcle gods who were more 
helpless than mortals, of men who were 
more powerful than gods? We need not 
ask why Wotan’s might was made the play- 
thing of villainy, why his god-craft should 
have been a thunderbolt and yet a wisp of 
straw. The music alone makes us waive 
all objections ; as we open our ears to it 
we shut our eyes to the incongruities of 
mythology and magic, to the disregard 
for morals, and accept the inspiration of a 
god greater than Wotan—Wagner himself. 
The quest of the Rhinegold fades before 
the beautiful character of Briinnhilde, and 
the redemption of the world by a woman 
who gave all for love. 
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CHAPTER XVII.* 


" H!” said her Highness, “a private 

( interview—Naryshkin discreetly 
removed ; no raised tones; one would 
think it was a rendezvous of lovers instead 
of a mere meeting between guardian and 
ward! See that Katkoff hears nothing of 
it, Countess Elsa! He would be jealous 
indeed !” 

I was about to reply to this as angrily 
as a respectful attitude towards my mis- 
tress allowed ; for what right had she to 
make so wickedly false an insinuation in 
the hearing of my Douglas? But a glance 
at his face restrained me, and I held my 
tongue. 

“Speak!” said Catherine, stamping 
her foot at me. ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
it?” 

“T have no explanation, madam, ex- 
cepting that I have done no wrong that I 
know of,” Isaid. “ My father and mother 
placed me in the care of the Count ; it is 
surely no sin that I should desire to see 
my guardian from time to time?” 

“‘ Silence !” said Catherine, still flushed 
and angry. “I will have no assignations 
in the anteroom of my ladies. Let the 





Count speak to you if he has business 


at the Court receptions, where all may 


meet.” 

“This was no assignation, Highness,” 
said Douglas; ‘“‘I came uninvited. If 
there be any fault it lies at my door; 
the Countess is quite innocent.” 

I saw the angry face of the Tsarevna 
soften and change the instant that 
Douglas spoke ; her lips smiled and her 
eyes assumed a tender expression. 

“Nay, Douglas, not so,” she said, 
“for Elsa should have reported to me 
your arrival ; I would not have you kept 
waiting in the anteroom to be enter- 
tained by foolish maids, while I sit in 
ignorance of your presence. Neverthe- 
less, since you have interfered on her 
behalf, I shall think no more of this matter. 
You have something to say to me, is it 
not so? Come within a while; it is late, 
but the Prince is not a keeper of early 
hours.” 

“JT had business with the Countess 
this evening, not with your Highness,” 
said Douglas sturdily, and oh, how proud 
I felt of his courage and honesty. 

“So ?” said the Grand Duchess, biting 
her lips to hide the vexation which the 
reply aroused in her; “then it is fortunate 
that you have finished, for, as it happens, 
there is a matter upon which I desire to 
consult you. Comewithin, Count Douglas, 
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Go to bed Elsa, little one, it is too late 
for children to be up, and you look pale 
and weary. Come, Douglas.” 

Douglas flushed but obeyed, following 
her Highness into her own reception 
room, but flashing a luminous smile at 
me as he disappeared. 

Well—let the Grand Duchess woo her 
best, I angrily reflected, if woo she must ! 
She would find my man too constant and 
too honest for her! Her fascinations and 
the glory—if glory it were and not shame! 
—of being obviously beloved by the Tsar- 
evna were alike futile to destroy the per- 
fect constancy of my Douglas! 

Nevertheless, I did not retire to my 
bed-chamber as the Princess had sug- 
gested. On the contrary, I went out into 
the corridor that separated the apartments 
of the Grand Duke from our own portion 
of the Palace, ir order to await the 
departure of Douglas, and to enjoy one 
word of farewell with him unwatched by 
jealous eyes. 

And the minutes trailed wearily one 
after the other until they had made up 
the sum of a most dreary hour, and still 
Douglas did not come. The sentry at 
the end of the corridor watched me with 
curiosity, and wondered what could be 
my object in waiting here, and why I 
wept from time to time ; though if he had 
asked me as to this latter riddle I should 
have been able to give him no satisfactory 
reply. 

At last Douglas came. 

He was flushed and haggard-looking, 
and his eyes, though apparently gazing 
straight in front of him, saw nothing ; at 
any rate, he did not see me until I 
touched his arm and whispered his name. 

“Elsa!” he muttered, starting violently, 
“you here? Why are you not in bed? 
What is the matter? You have been 
crying !” 

‘Nothing is the matter,” I said, “and 
I am not thinking of crying; but, oh, 
Douglas, what shall we do, what shall we 
do?” and I proved how far I was from 
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any idea of weeping by bursting suddenly 
into floods of tears. 

Douglas led me into a little room off 
the corridor, a mere alcove, where the eye 
of the sentry would not reach us, and we 
sat down. He embraced me tenderly. 

“May God forgive me, Elsa,” he 
groaned, “for bringing you among these 
people ; in my ignorance I did it; this 
Court is no place for such as you! And 
yet, for my part, I cannot now desert the 
Prince, and, for your part, the Grand 
Duchess declares that she will not allow 
you to go, since you are, she says, the 
depository of many secrets.” 

“In any case, I should stay since you 
must remain, my Douglas,” I said ; “it is 
no hardship to be near you. I am 
allowed to see you but seldom, but if I 
were absent I should see you not at all.” 

“ Nevertheless, it would be well if you 
were out of this Godless Court at any 
sacrifice. That woman, Elsa—but no! 
I will not speak of her.” 

“Nay, tell me all Douglas,” I said. 
“What! am I to hate her because she 
loves you? I should be the last to blame 
a woman for such a sin, if sin it be! If 
she had loved you first, then I should be 
the sinner.” 

Douglas laughed and pressed my hand. 

““You are generous and most pure,” 
he said, “and I will say no more about the 
Grand Duchess, who has many splendid 
and admirable qualities. Since you are 
to continue to be her servant, continue also 
to love her, if you can.” 

“It is not so much love as fascination ; 
I feel that I must give her my best ser- 
vice even when I am most angry with 
her or ashamed for her.” 

“Tt is an honourable feeling ; you are 
loyal in spite of ill-treatment. As for 
me, after what has happened this night, I 
shall take care to see her Highness as 
little as possible.” 

** May I know more ?” I asked. 

“To what end, Elsa?” he said. “ You 
may know this, however, and it is right 
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that you should; she is now aware that 
my heart is irrevocably bestowed upon 
another than herself, and that I can and 
will none of her; she professes to be un- 
aware of the name of her rival, though she 
may suspect that you are she, and she will 
possibly ask you. Shall you renounce me 
at her bidding ?” 

“ Oh, Douglas !” I murmured, reproach- 
fully. 

“I thought not,” he continued ; “but 
it you refuse there may be trouble for 
you.” 

“Let it come,” I said; “I have done 
no wrong—she cannot harm me.” 

“God grant it prove so,” said Douglas, 
gravely ; ‘‘as for myself, her favour to- 
wards me cannot last long under the cir- 
cumstances. Her love will turn to hatred 
—that is to be expected. We must be on 
our guard, Elsa.” 

“ At any rate, we both know that in 
one another we can trust absolutely,” I 
murmured, burying my face in the bosom 
of this man, whom the wiles and fascina- 
tions of an imperial princess could not 
seduce from his love for me. 

I felt as I crept back to my own 
quarters that I would willingly die for 
Douglas. Ay! be torn in pieces for his 
sake ! Did ever man before make so noble 
a sacrifice for the maiden he loved? For 
so, in my agitation, I regarded his re- 
pudiation of the advances of her High- 
ness. Afterwards, on cooler reflection, I 
was more just to Douglas, and realised 
that he would scout the notion that he 
had made any sacrifice at all. He had 
refused to be another Poniatofsky, that 
was the sum of his “ sacrifice.” 
“ sacrificed” the position of a Poniatof- 
sky in order to remain a Douglas! How 
strangely, I thought, does one misview 
things in moments of excitement. 

I was prepared to be summoned before 
the Grand Duchess on the following 
morning ; and, sure enough, during the 
forenoon I received the expected intima- 
tion that her Highness desired to see me. 


He had. 
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I went, naturally, in some trepidation 
for I anticipated a stormy interview, and 
I was as much afraid of the Grand 
Duchess angry, as I was ever fascinated 
by the Grand Duchess amiable. 

But her Highness received me, to my 
relief, most kindly. 

“Ah, it is you, little Elschen,” she 
said very pleasantly. ‘ Well, | have sent 
for you because there are matters which 
must be discussed. I was unkind last 
night and hasty—zicht wahr?—never 
mind, little one, forget it; I meant no 
unkindness, but I was in great distress 
of mind, and indeed I knew not what I 
said. Tell me, Elsa, do you know what 
it is to be in love? Have you ever felt 
the sweet pain of the tender passion? 
Stay, I think you once told me that you 
had loved, but received no return. Then, 
my child, you will the better sympathise 
with me, for I, too, am in love, and, 
Grand Duchess though I be, my love is 
not at present returned.” 

“Your Highness is a married woman,’ 
I began, “ and——” the Princess inter- 
rupted me: 

“ Tut, child!” she said, stamping and 
flushing, “you would not have me in 
love with the Tsarevitch ?” 

“T meant, madam,” I said as bravely 
as I could, “that the being a married 
woman must make your case all the 
harder for you; for naturally he whom 
you honour with your love must be em- 
barrassed by that fact.” 

** Why so ?” she said, coldly. 

“Because the Tsarevitch is in the 
way,” I said; “those who would accept 
and return your love must first greatly 
injure his Highness. There are those 
who might hesitate so to offend.” 

“Such offending would be no offence 
to my husband, who is himself an equal 
offender,” said Catherine. ‘ Neither is 
my lover restrained by such foolish con- 
siderations as you indicate ; my case is a 
different one. Love is no respecter of 
persons, a princess may love a herd ora 
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herd a princess; or the herd may love a 
village maiden, and though afterwards he 
be beloved by a princess, yet have no heart 
to give her in return, which latter is my 
case.” 

“Tt is very sad, Highness,” I mur- 
mured. 

‘“*T have thought that maybe you might 
be of assistance to me in this matter, 
Elsa,” she continued, smoothing my hair 
with her hand; “for, shall I own it, he 
to whom I have lost my heart is well 
known to you: he is Douglas, the sturdy 
Englishman, half German, who serves my 
husband.” Her Highness paused, but I 
said nothing. She continued : 

“Yes, it is this handsome Douglas 
who, one would say, being ambitious 
and, as all the world is aware, also sus- 
ceptible to the smiles of women” (I 
winced at this, though I would have given 
the world to seem unconscious), “would 
have been glad to respond to that which 
I have to offer ; yet, as I now learn, his 
heart, forsooth, is already bestowed, and, 
in a word, the fool is faithful.” 

‘*T blame him not for that, Highness!” 
I said as steadily as I could. “Can a 
man tear out his own heart at will, and 
live on?” 

“Tut! let it be torn out for him if 
he cannot!” she replied. ‘ Milkmaids 
must make room for Princesses. I am 
resolved to find out the name of this 
charmer of my Douglas, and she shall 
be approached. But first she must be 
found.” 

‘What should she do, Highness?” I 
said faintly, though trying my best to 
wear a bold front. 

‘Make room, renounce him, since 
her betters require him; she shall have 
another—there is no lack of lovers.” 

“T think she whom Douglas loves will 
not be so easily moved!” I said, more 
firmly, angered by her Highness’ arbitrary 
manner. “There are some who take 
love more seriously than your Highness.” 

“ Then I was right, and you can help 
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me in this matter!” she smiled. ‘Come, 
Elschen, you shall tell me all you know; 
for I think I love this Douglas as well as 
you love that cold lover who, you tell 
me, loves not you. Ay! and perhaps 
more.” 

CHAPTER XVIII, 

I was puzzled by the method of her 
Highness in the conduct of this conver- 
sation. That she was well aware of the 
true state of affairs I had little doubt; 
but why all this finesse? Why did she 
not go to the root of the matter and 
accuse me to my face of being the be- 
loved of Douglas, and her rival ? 

I could only conclude that for some 
reason, best known to herself, the Grand 
Duchess did not desire to come to an 
open understanding upon the question, 
but rather to give me to understand in 
this crooked manner that I was in her 
way and must contrive to get from her 
path in any fashion that should best com- 
mend itself to me. 

But this was not to my taste. If her 
Highness would have me make a renun- 
ciation in her favour she should say so 
plainly, I thought, in order that I might 
as plainly refuse. There could be no 
profit in dallying with the rain drops, 
better face the storm and get thoroughly 
wet once for all, if drenched I must be. 

I therefore concluded to make a bold 
dash for a plain understanding. 

“But, madam,” I said, “I love and 
am beloved. He whom I thought cold 
has since avowed his passion.” 

“Ah, lucky child!” said her High- 
ness ; ‘you are more fortunate, then, than 
poor I! And who is thishappy lover —stay 
—let me guess—Alexis Orlof? Ah! you 
blush, am I right? Well, the match shall 
have my approval; he is a splendid man!” 

“No, Highness, it is not Alexis Orlof, 
and that, I think, you know!” I faltered. 
She frowned. 

‘* What—Katkoff, then? So Katkoffis 
forgiven the former ardour of his passion 
and restored to favour. Bravo, little one! 
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I like to see it ; the sin of too much love 
is easily forgiven !” 

“Your Highness is well aware that I 
loathe and despise that man,” I said, 
flushing. 

The Grand Duchess looked angry; 
she began to understand that I would 
have this matter out with her and refused 
to accept her hints. 

“Then I am ata loss, and will guess 
no more,” she said ; “and, indeed, I am 
not so intent upon knowing, if it be a 
secret. Doubtless, your lover is a young 
Zerbster of whom I know nothing, and 
for whom I care even less. It is enough, 
you may depart, Elsa, and see that your 
tongue does not wag ; what we have said 
to-day is for no other ears than ours.” 

“Alas! madam,” I gasped in despera- 
tion, “all is not yet said, nor can I depart 
until said it is, to the very last word. It 
is neither Katkoff nor Orlof that I love, 
as you must well know, but one who is 
dear to both of us ; who loved me before 
ever he saw your Highness, else, as I 
freely own, it must have been otherwise 
with his love.” 

“You dare to avow to me that Douglas 
loves you?” said the Grand Duchess, 
looking very black. “Is itso? Is this 
your boasted faithfulness to me? I 
suspected it, but I would have spared 
you the pain of confession and of further 
plain speaking which must follow con- 
fession. ‘This man, you avow, loves you, 
and his love for you, you presume to 
suggest, stands between him and me. It 
shall not so stand, believe me, for I will 
have no rivals.” 

“ Alas! Highness, what can I do? I 
sobbed. “Could I change his heart, if 1 
would ?” 

* Assuredly! Have I not shown you 
the way, but you were too blind to see it? 
From this day you renounce Douglas ; he 
is not for you.” 

“He will not believe that I have re- 
nounced him; he knows that I love him. 
It is impossible, Highness.” 
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“ Not so; he shail be made to believe 
it. Iam grieved if you must suffer pain, 
child ; it is your misfortune, and mine 
also, for I have a sympathetic heart, 
and in causing pain to others I suffer 
it equally. Come, Elsa, little one, you 
shall do this much for me; you will not 
refuse.” 

“I do refuse,” I said ; “I will never be 
a party to so detestable a bargain!” 

The Grand Duchess glared at me like 
a tigress; I saw in her eyes that glassi- 
ness which sometimes, in moments of 
rage, made her resemble the fierce beasts. 

“You are a fool,” she said, “and an 
obstinate one ; I had not thought you so 
stubborn. It would have been wiser to 
yield with a good grace, since I must in 
the end prevail, ‘To-morrow you shall 
be escorted on your way homewards; 
there is no room for you and me in this 
city. Make your dispositions to day.” 

“‘Where I go, Douglas will follow!” I 
said desperately. 

* You lie,” said Catherine. 
will remain, and in a week you shall Le 
forgotten; it is the way of men.” 

“Tt is not the way of Douglas !” I cried, 
“your Highness will see. My Douglas is 
upright and brave; you will not seduce him 
with your wicked arts, which he loathes 
and despises.” 

I think the Grand Duchess intended to 
strike me, she strode towards me looking 
like a Fury, and I lost heart and darted 
from the room. 

I fled to my own chamber feeling that 
all was lost—my career for certain—and 
likely enough, love and all happiness 
also. What had I done and said in my 
agitation ? I could not recall much of the 
interview, but that I had permanently and 
hopelessly estranged my mistress was 
quite certain. And yet, what should I 
have done or said which I had not said? 
I could not promise to renounce my 
Douglas, and nothing but such a promise 
would have satisfied her Highness. 

Verily Destiny had determined to ruin 
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me once and for all, and Douglas also, 
and what had we done to deserve it, ex- 
cepting to be loyal and faithful in love ? 

All that evening I lay weeping and 
trembling upon my bed, in momentary 
fear that they would come to arrest and 
bear me away upon some plea against 
which I should be unable to offer any 
defence. 

But no one came to arrest me. Only 
late in the evening, Olga brought me a 
scrap of paper inscribed by the Grand 
Duchess with these words: 

“‘T have reconsidered the matter of 
your return to Zerbst. You shall stay 
on. It may be that submission to the 
inevitable will follow a careful considera- 
tion of the matter at issue.” 

This little note cheered and comforted 
me. The Grand Duchess had at any rate 
realised that when I said Douglas would 
follow me if I were sent away I had 
spoken but the truth. 

What would her Highness do next, I 
wondered, and what, meanwhile, could 
I do? Oh, for an opportunity to see 
Douglas, and to consult with him; but 
of one thing I was quite certain, amid 
many uncertainties, and that was that her 
Highness would take care to keep us two 
apart. 

I did not sleep that night, for there was 
sufficient care upon me to banish all 
thought of rest. And, I suppose, I showed 
signs of the anguish through which I had 
passed, for the Grand Duchess, whom I 
attended as usual in the morning, rallied 
me kindly upon my appearance. 

“Come, Elsa, howl no more for the 
moon,” she said, kissing me. “I would 
spare you pain if I could. Is there noth- 
ing will satisfy you but to defy the mis- 
tress who loves you ?” 

“T ask but my own,” I murmured ; “I 
defy no one, Highness.” 

** Nay, for if the Grand Duchess should 
desire that which you might otherwise 
claim as your own, to claim it in the 
face of het wishes were a defiance.” 
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“Then I must defy,” I said, “for I 
cannot willingly renounce.” 

“Should not the Tsarevna have first 
claim in all matters over her loyal sub- 
jects and servants ?” 

“Love is exempted,” I said, “from all 
rules ; the peasant has as much right to 
his love as the Tsar himself.” 

“You forget,” replied her Highness, smil- 
ing, “that the Tsars of Russia have ever 
claimed the right of choosing the fairest 
maiden for theirown; did they consider, 
think you, whether the maiden they 
honoured by their choice were already 
beloved by any lesser lover? Assuredly 
not! And the maidens themselves, be 
certain, raised no objection to be chosen.” 

“Tf the Grand Duchess sought a 
husband it would be different,” I said; 
‘but you, Highness, seek not a_hus- 
band, which you have already. It is no 
honourable gift you have to offer, as 
the Tsars to the maidens !” 

Catherine stamped her foot, and I 
thought for a moment that she would fly, 
as yesterday, into anger ; but she retained 
control of herself and smiled again. This 
was to be a campaign of kindness, since 
terror, she found, “had failed to move 
me. 

“You speak well, child, and I love you 
none the worse for it. But see here, that 
which I have to offer Douglas the world 
may call honourable or dishonourable ; 
what is that to me? I desire his love, and 
I will have it. This is not a question 
which is sud judice; if obstinacy from 
your side could contribute to your 
happiness, I should bid you hold fast to 
your Douglas ; but I know my own mind, 
and I tell you, therefore, that the faster 
you now hold to him the greater will be 
the wrench when you are parted, as parted 
you must be.” 

“‘ We shall never part willingly,” I said ; 
“and moreover, madam, be warned of this, 
that even if you should overcome weak 
me in this matter, there remains strong 
Douglas. Never think that you can force 
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his love by watering it with my tears. 
What will my ruined happiness profit 
you, if Douglas still remains obstinate? 
He loves you not now, and he will love 
you still less then.” 

“You are a little fool, and know noth- 
ing of the ways of men; in love all men 
are alike, and all pliable as wax in the 
hands of the cunning artificer.” 

“I am content to trust my Douglas!” 
I said. 

“Then trust him altogether. Say that 
you renounce him, and you shall see 
what will come of it: in a week you shall 
be forgotten.” 

“TI will never renounce him,” I in- 
sisted ; “if your Highness can win him 
from me, then win him. Must I assist 
in despoiling my own heart of its life- 
blood ? ” 

“So be it, then,” said the Grand 
Duchess, assuming her stately manner ; 
“you defy me. I would have had peace, 
but you insist upon war ; then war let it 
be. Go you your way and I shall go mine, 
and we shall see who is stronger. Do 
not blame me if I prove the winner in 
this duel; I tell you beforehand that it 
is not a fair fight, for my arm is longer 
than yours. I ask you for the last time 
—will you renounce this man? It were 
wiser in the end to do so; think 
again.” 

‘*Never, Highness. Take him from 
me by force, if you can; but of free-will 
I shall never relinquish him.” 

“So you defy me?” 

‘“* If defiance it be, I defy you.” 

“You are a little fool, and I shall win,” 
said her Highness with a laugh; “but 
1 can afford to be generous, being the 
stronger, and I like you none the less for 
your spirit. Now, farewell, and be on 
guard, little tiger-cat !” 

I bowed low and departed, pleased, 
on the whole, with the result of the 
interview. So it was to be war to the 
knife—little helpless I against this all- 
powerful adversary! Was I not hopeless 


and desperate now that I was committed 
absolutely to resistance ? 

In all honesty I declare that I was 
neither hopeless nor inclined to despair. 
I was strong and full of fight; strong 
in the strength of my Douglas, who, I 
told myself with pride and joy, would 
never suffer defeat even though I were 
to be worsted at every point of the 
fight. 

There was something exhilarating in 
the position. I felt happier than I should 
have thought possible under the circum- 
stances. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

How her Highness the Grand Duchess 
intended to proceed in the campaign 
which she had announced against my 
happiness I had, of course, no idea what- 
ever ; but I was not long left in doubt, and 
the nature of her first move I should 
certainly never have guessed. Indeed, I 
entertained a better opinion of my mis- 
tress than to suppose her capable of so 
cunning and wicked a device as that 
which she employed, within a very few 
hours of the declaration of war, in order 
to bring about my ruin. 

How shall I describe what happened ; 
even now I can scarcely recall the exact 
sequence of events, so suddenly did dis- 
aster overtake me, and so unexpectedly. 

It was a Sunday, and I was busy over 
my devotions in the Lutheran Church in 
the Nefsky Prospect, when a servant of 
the Court, whom I knew well, entered the 
building and began to peer about among 
the worshippers—of whom there were 
many present, since the Grand Duke’s 
Holsteiners and their wives were all 
attached to thiscommunity. Seeing that 
the man belonged to the Court of the 
Grand Duchess, few of whose adherents 
would be present here besides myself, 
I concluded that the man might be 
searching for me, and I left my place to 
ask him whom he sought. 

“Yourself, Excellence,” he said ; “ her 
Highness has sent you this, and bids 
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me say that the ¢voika awaits you in 
the street.” 

I took the note from the fellow’s hands 
and tore it open ; it ran as follows : 

“The weather being so fine, the 
Empress has commanded a sledge party 
to Peterhof. Overtake us if you can; 
I forbid you to remain behind, since his 
Highness and his attendants are not of 
the party.” 

I could not help laughing as I read 
this naive intimation that I was not to be 
trusted in the same town with Douglas, 
the Grand Duchess being absent; but 
there was no question of disobeying orders, 
and seeing the ¢roika—which is a sledge 
drawn by three horses abreast—at the 
door, I prepared to jump into it and 
drive away. Was it fancy, or did I really 
see Douglas’s pale face among the crowds 
of interested or wearied faces that were 
turned in the direction of the worthy 
but prosy Lutheran Pastor, whose long- 
winded oration from the pulpit had been 
in process of delivery at the moment of 
my departure? Douglas did occasionally 
attend the church; we had met here 
more than once or twice. 

If so, it was annoying to be obliged to 
depart, leaving behind this opportunity of 
an interview with Douglas; but here- 
in was the artfulness of the Grand 
Duchess made manifest; I was to leave 
the building in the midst of the service in 
order that any such meeting might be 
frustrated. 

With a sigh I sprang into the comfortable 
three-horsed sledge. The driver moved his 
reins and shouted to his horses; these 
darted merrily forward, and in a moment 
we were a hundred yards away, gliding deli- 
ciously over the frozen snow in the very 
luxury of motion—fast and smoothly. A 
motion to make the heart beat gladly, 
and the blood to flow briskly in the veins. 

I had no suspicion of any sort of 
treachery. The Grand Duchess was 
her own game, no doubt, in 
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she had artlessly avowed; I did not 
dream of any subtler designs. The 
February sun was in full blaze, and his 
beams made of the face of the country 
a veritable fairyland; for there had 
been a slight thaw at night, and this 
had produced a delicate rime on the 
pine trees, which the frost had since 
crystallised, and which the sunshine now 
glorified into a very filigree of silver set in 
a million of flashing diamonds. ‘The air 
was exhilarating and delicious ; how could 
any evil thought or suspicion come to 
mar the pure delight of such a drive as 
this? I never for one moment suspected 
that I was, in truth, taking the first fatal 
step towards that ruin which Catherine 
had set herself to bring about upon me. 

Peterhof lies on the direct road to 
Oranienbaum, and when we reached the 
former village my driver, to my surprise, 
did not turn aside to the gates of the 
Palace, but drove straight on towards 
Oranienbaum. 


“Stop!” I cried. “ Kooda lyéseesh, 
where are you driving to?” ‘The man 
pulled up. 


*‘Oranienbaum, Excellence,” he said. 

“No, no; it is at Peterhof her High- 
ness intends to take lunch,” I said, in 
surprise. ‘‘ See, here are the instructions.” 

“Mine say Oranienbaum, Excellence,” 
said the fellow, producing a tumbled 
scrap of paper upon which the words 
“Oranienbaumsky dvorets” (Palace of Ora- 
nienbaum) were certainly scribbled. 

“There is a mistake somewhere,” I 
said; “drive into the Palace grounds 
here first, and we shall see who is right.” 

The man shook his head and then 
scratched it. Then he turned the horses’ 
heads, and did as he was bidden. 

But at Peterhof there had been no 
intimation of the intended arrival of the 
Imperial sledge party, and I could only 
conclude that her Highness had accident- 
ally written “ Peterhof,” whereas she had 
intended to write Oranienbaum. 

So on to this latter place we pursued 
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our way, and in half an hour or so we 
reached the outer park, and pulled up at 
the gates of that lodge, of which mention 
has already been made during the course 
of this history. 

The gates were locked, and only a small 
side-door was open. Leaving the sledge 
without, I passed through this door in 
order to rouse the lodge-keeper—who had 
not appeared to the shouts of my driver— 
and bid him unfasten the gates. It was 
curious that he should have locked them, 
seeing that the Imperial party must have 
driven through them but an hour or so 
before, though possibly the cavalcade 
might have passed round the park and 
entered the Palace at the yard side. At 
any rate I would rouse the lodge-keeper, 
whom I knew, and bid him keep his eyes 
open in case they should return this 
way, lest he get himself into trouble. I 
knocked, therefore, loudly at the lodge 
door, for I remembered that this was 
Sunday, a prazdnik, or holiday, and that 
this orthodox person would probably 
be orthodoxically tipsy, after the man- 
ner of his tribe. 

But the door was opened promptly 
enough, only there stood before me, not 
Ivan, the lodge-keeper, but the man of all 
others that I most feared and hated, the 
guardsman, Katkoff. 

Katkoff bowed and smiled. His face 
was flushed ; he had been drinking. 

“Ha! welcome, Fraulein. The party 
of her Highness has been at the last 
moment postponed. You and I are the 
only representatives ; it is too bad that 
we should have been allowed to come all 
this distance to be disappointed in the 
end.” 

I heard no more. 
form before my eyes ; 
sounded far away. 

I turned, and tried to make for my 
sledge, but, to complete my horror and 
despair, I saw that it was no longer at the 
gates—this was part of the arrangement, 
no doubt—the vehicle was already gone. 


A mist seemed to 
the man’s voice 


My head swam, a sudden spasm of pain 
seemed to divide my heart, I fell up against 
the park gates, and fainted. 

When I recovered consciousness I was 
within the lodge, a rough, one-roomed 
building, like a peasant’s cottage, and 
scarcely more luxuriously furnished. I 
lay upon the floor,and as I passed my 
eyes over the room, I could see Katkoff 
attending to the stove, piling in wood at 
the open door of it, with his back turned 
tome. I felt in my breast for the dagger 
which Douglas had restored to me, but it 
was gone. That had been Katkoff’s first 
care then. 

And I was absolutely and hopelessly in 
the power of this man. 

So far as my bewildered and half- 
paralysed understanding could grasp the 
situation, there was no single thing that I 
could do to protect myself; I was alone 
with this wretch, who would certainly 
show me no mercy. I prayed for help, 
but in my dazed condition I found my- 
self praying more to Douglas than to my 
Maker, beginning with a prayer to the 
Almighty that Douglas might come and 
save me from Katkoff, and ending with a 
supplication to Douglas that he would 
so come. 

Katkoff was chopping the billets of 
wood with a small hatchet, and upon the 
hatchet I now fixed my imagination. 
Once or twice he looked round at me, but 
I was always in time to close my eyes, 
and he did not suspect that I was not in 
reality still unconscious. Even when he 
came and stood over me, and bade me 
rouse myself, and called me a_ beautiful 
little she-devil, and kissed me on the 
forehead, I did not stir, not stand up and 
spit at the hound, as I should have longed 
to do, but for the hatchet. 

Presently, having finished chopping his 
wood, Katkoff carried out the portion 
which he did not require for the stove, 
remaining one instant without, and then 
returning to the room. But in that 
instant I had possessed myself of the 
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weapon, and when he returned, it was to 
find me erect and armed, a victim that 
would fight to the death, and perhaps his 
death, before she should be overborne. 

I cannot describe the rage I felt to- 
wards this man; the sudden shock of 
the discovery that I had been outwitted 
and betrayed by him, and that, but for the 
accident of the axe, I might have been an 
utterly helpless victim in his hands en- 
raged me, now that the shock was over, 
beyond the power of utterance. Had he 
moved a finger towards me at this moment 
I should have struck at him with the axe, 
and killed him if I could. But Katkoff 
was startled and taken aback by the un- 
expected apparition of my armed self ; 
his countenance fell, and assumed a paler 
hue, though he made a show of laughing 
gaily. 

“Come near me, if you dare, you cow- 
ard,” I hissed. 

“Not I,” he laughed, ‘‘ why should I? 
I will wait until your anger evaporates ; for 
you will develop a milder spirit presently, 
and then you will appreciate the depth 
of love which has braved your anger in 

‘order to be near the object of its wor- 
ship.” 

“See that you come not too near that 
object,” I said, as calmly as I could bring 
myself to speak ; ‘“‘for I am desperate, 
and, before God, I will cleave your skull if 
you give me the chance!” 

“Tut, little tiger-cat, you look admirable 
when you are angry, but in tender mood 
you are perfect. Come, sit downand calm 
yourself, and let us talk reasonably. You 

shall marry me if you will an hour hence! 

sy this time to-morrow we shall laugh 
that there can ever have been anger be- 
tween us.” 

‘* By this time to-morrow I shall be free 
for ever from the abomination of your 
presence, either by your dying or my 
own,” I said. 

“Oh, oh! he cried,“ why talk of death? 
I have made preparations here for feasting 
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and marriage—the bridal feast. Ha! ha! 
there is a priest in the village ‘ 

“ Death shall be your bride sooner than 
I,” I said. ‘ Your bride or my husband.” 

“Come,” he cried, assuming gaiety, 
though I could see that my attitude dis- 
concerted him, “this is grim jesting. 
May I not claim a little love, I that have 
faithfully adored you for two years or 
near it?” 

‘“*T never asked your love. I would as 
soon be wooed by the evil one as by you, 
Katkoff. Do not profane the name of 
love again, lest you provoke me to fall 
upon you with the axe.” 

“No, no, Iam not to be terrorised,” 
he laughed. ‘‘ My sword is longer than 
your axe. I should have you at mercy if 
it came to that; but we will kiss, not 
strike |” 

I dared speak no more. I should 
have burst into tears of pure, helpless 
rage if I had. I rested my back against 
the wall and stood watching the man. 

Katkoff sat down, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

*T will wait awhile,” he said. 
dom comes with hunger.” 

So I stood and he sat, neither speak- 
ing for an hour; and I saw plainly that 
my watching greatly angered and discon- 
certed him. Suddenly he rose and made 
for the door, but this I would not per- 
mit, for I must not be locked in and 
famished into submission. 

“Stay where you are,” I said. “Ifyou 
turn your back, even for an instant, to 
open the door, I will cut you down.” 

“Curse you for a little tigress!” he 
said, laughing harshly. “I grow hungry, 
let me fetch food for us both, and wine. 
There is plenty without.” 

“Turn your back upon me if you 
will,” I said. “I have warned you !” 

But Katkoff reflected and remained 
where he was. 

I began to faint for hunger and my 
limbs to ache for weariness. A second 
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hour passed, and a third. Katkoff grew 
restless and angry. 

“Come,” he said; “enough and too 
much of this foolery. Will you be reason- 
able of your own wisdom, or must I 
teach you by force? It is not every man 
who would offer you marriage ; I offer it. 
Come, I weary of this foolishness, let us 
eat and drink, and then we will go seek 
the old priest in the village—come, I 
say! 

He rose and made a step towards me. 
I spat at him and abused him, calling 
him liar and coward, and many shameful 
names, and daring him to touch me with 
his foul hands. 

Katkoff cursed and fingered his sword, 
looking very dark and evil. I multiplied 
my insults upon him, for I felt that if he 
did not bring this matter to an issue 
soon, I should not have strength to 
fight my fight. But Katkoff cursed, and 


laughed, and cursed again, and then sat 
down. 

“[ will starve you out,” he said. ‘We 
shall see who will win this game which 
you insist upon playing.” 

The wood in the stove all burned out ; 
it was bitterly cold and began to grow 
dark. Katkoff lighted a candle, but pre- 
sently blew it outagain. I could scarcely 
see him now, and my head began to 
swim with faintness and hunger. 

I opened my mouth and abused him 
again, using all the most shameful words 
I had ever heard, hoping to rouse him. 
I even advanced towards him, intending 
to attack him; but he laughed and 
stretched his sword so that the end of it 
touched my breast, while I was not nearly 
within striking distance of him. I burst 
into tears and retired to the wall once 
more. I should faint in a minute or two, 
I knew. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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OU can see him any evening that it doesn’t pour with rain, 
Then he swaggers round to give the girls a treat. ‘| 
They let him out of barracks with a tippet and a cane, 
And he looks a perfect image, all complete. I 


They put his feet in bluchers, a mile or so too big, 
And his trousers fit him every time they touch ; 

He’s a fright all ways he’s seen, but he represents the Queen, 
And you'll please to be polite to him as such. 


For he’s the sort that’s won the British Empire. 
At home he’s just a nuisance, and he knows it ; 
But take him where there’s fun, and he’s got his little gun, 
Give him the pace to go, and Tommy goes it. 
He’s an outrage to esthetics, with his forelock soaped down flat, 
And he wears a small tea-cosy, stuck on sideways, for a hat ; 
But there’s a Queen’s Own Soldier underneath— remember that ; 
And that’s the sort that’s won the British Empire. 


You can meet him in the moonshine with a girl at either side, 





And a dozen more are hanging on behind ; 

He's proud of his attractions, and he doesn’t try to hide 
And if you think it’s shocking, he don’t mind. 

He finds it very nat’ral, he don’t see no need to blush, 
It’s been the same since soldiers first began ; 

He’s not a chip of wood, he’s built of flesh and blood, 


And that's the way you want to have a man. 
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And it’s the sort that’s won the British Empire. 
He’s a fair disgrace to morals, he'll believe it ; 
But stand him in a Square, and tell him to stay there, 
And you'll have to cut him up before he'll leave it. 
You can starve him, you can freeze him, but he don’t know when he's 





dead, 
You can puncture him with bay’nets, you can fill him up with lead, 


But the beggar won't lie down and quit—his heart and liver’s red ; 
And that’s the sort that’s won the British Empire. 


You can come across him when the public-houses start to close, 
And they catch him by the neck and throw him out ; 
He'll take it like a lamb, if they don’t mess up his clothes, 
And they fetch a policeman when he wants to shout. 
Then he staggers home to barracks, and they book it beastly drunk, 
And he does his cells, and’s happy just the same ; 
But see him at the Front, with his back up in the brunt, 
And that’s the time to watch him play the game. 


Playing the game that’s won the British Empire. 

He’s a wrong ’un when he’s idle, and he’s told it ; 
But show him foes to fight, and he'll manage that all right, 

Give him the flag to hold, and see him hold it. 
Tell him the Widder wants him, and he’s ready, staunch and true, 
And he stands up like a Briton by the Red, and White, and Blue. 
Ready! Ay, and waiting! For another Waterloo ; 
He’s the same old breed that’s won the British Empire. 


(Copyright.) 
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AMONG has 
books 


’ IS an economy of time, we have 
been told by a sage, who had him- 
self read widely and deeply, 
A 17th Cen- to read none but old and 
tury Gap tain famed books, and assuredly 
—to look at it from another 
point of view—it is no less pleasant than 
time-thrifty. When, too, a scholar pre- 
pares a new edition of some “old and 
famed book,” and gives us the full benefit 
of all his studies reduced to essentials, 
then it is that we can best appreciate that 
“economy of time,” on which Emerson, 
not unwisely, laid some stress. ‘Two cen- 
turies ago there lived in England a gos- 
siping writer who appears to have fore- 
shadowed the personal paragrapher of the 
present day; his name was John Aubrey, 
and though his Brief Lives have long been 
familiar to readers in literary byways and 
to students of 17th century history, they 
have had to wait until this present year for 
publication in a complete and definitive 
edition. Now, however, thanks to the 
scholarship and painstaking zeal of Dr. 
Andrew Clark, we have, in two handsome 
vols., the Brief Lives, chiefly of Contempor- 
aries, set down by John Aubrey, between the 
years 1669 and 1696 (Clarendon Press). 
To the idler a work such as this has a very 
real fascination; to turn over the leaves 


eamt, 


and read varied bits of information about 
the most diverse characters ; to find nowa 
comparatively long account of Edmund 
Waller, and then a brief one of William 
Shakespeare ; to find notices—now of two 
lines, and then of two or more pages—of 
men whose names would long since have 
passed away with the crumbling of their 
tombstones had not Aubrey, with the readi- 
ness of a Captain Cuttle, made a note of 
what he had heard about them. One of 
the charms of the work is that the writer 
was often not content with a single account 
of a man’s life, but readily supplemented 
it with another when such came in his way. 
This, of course, means that he jotted down 
contemporary hearsay, and that we must 
often be careful in accepting his statements 
as historically accurate. For example, 
having told us that the poet Waller was 
born at Coleshill (a small bit of Hertford- 
shire inset in Buckinghamshire) he pro- 
ceeds later to tell us that he was born at 
Beaconsfield, ‘‘in the fair brick house, the 
farthest on the left hand as you goe to 
Wickham.” But, as the editor has well 
pointed out, Aubrey’s Bri¢y Lives can never 
be considered as a biographical dictionary ; 
their value lies not so much in the facts 
stated as in the vivid /ersona/l touche 
which we get, either directly from Aubr ey 
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knowledge of the men of whom he writes, 
or indirectly from his informants. If the 
work is not a reference book, it is some- 
thing far better; it is a veritable bit of the 
17th century laid before whoso chooses to 
become acquainted with it, and as such it 
is very gratifying to have it presented to us 
in so fine a fashion as is now done, thanks 
to the thoroughness of the editor and of 
the printers. Curious, too, is much of the 
information upon which we light in these 
attractive pages. For example, we learia 
that —and the fact will interest many more 
people than are familiar with his poetry — 
“Sir John Suckling invented the game of 
cribbidge. He sent his card to all game- 
ing places in the country, which were 
marked with private markes of his: he got 
20,000 li. by this way.” Aubrey wrote 
many of his minute biographies for the 
Athene Oxoniensis of his friend Anthony 
Wood, and did not consider that sufficient 
credit was given to him for his assistance ; 
he therefore deposited his MSS. in the 
personal custody of the keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, and it is from those 
various MSS. that Dr. Clark has now 


given us inacomplete form Aubrey’s Brief 


Lives. Assuredly has the whirligig of 
tim? brought about its revenge. 

That we are a sport-lov- 
ing nation is a fact generally 
conceded byall Englishmen, 
even by the wit who described himself as 
an athlete on the strength of his being 
a proficient at the noble and manly exer- 
cise of backgammon! This being so a 
book of Hunting Reminiscences such as 
that just prepared for the delectation 
of readers by Mr. A. E. Pease, M.P. 
(Thacker & Co.), is likely to meet with 
ready patronage “in all the libraries,” 
and, indeed, it well deserves to do so, for 
that it is thoroughly entertaining may at 
once be admitted by an Idler who knows 
more about the “ points” of a book than 
of a horse, and has much experience in 
hunting biblical treasures through the 
‘‘fourpenny boxes ” of the metropolis and 
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none in hunting the fox through “the 
counties.” It is perhaps scarcely fair to 
judge a volume such as this from the 
purely literary standpoint, for it is not as 
literature that it appeals to the attention 
of readers, but as a bright record of some 
of the experiences of an ardent fox-hunter, 
Mr. Pease’s book deserves to find many 
readers, and those who take it up will like 
it the better for some of its admirable 
illustrations, of which we are enabled to 
give a spirited example in the accom- 
panying sketch by the late Sir Frank 
Lockwood. 

To lovers of amiable 
gossip, mixed in somewhat 
the manner of a salad, with 
sport representing the eggs at the top, I 
can recommend Records of Old Times 
(Chatto & Windus), by J. Kersley Fowler. 
The book contains a good deal of in- 
formation, a large number of anecdotes, 
and is exceedingly good-humoured and 
garrulous. Mr. Fowler knows the beauti- 
ful Vale of Aylesbury well, and is com- 
mendably loyal to it. His description of 
the ‘White Hart” at Aylesbury, as it was 
in the early days of this century, shows 
how hopelessly we have retrograded in 
the matter of inns. The glories of the 
old posting-house have departed, the old 
cellars are empty of their old vintages, the 
old host has departed for ever, and in his 
place, alas! reigns another whom our 
grandfathers knew not. Where now shall 
you find a hostelry with great open gal- 
leries, oak pillars, a private fish-pond, and 
an orchard with “fine apple and pear 
trees, amongst the former being codlins, 
golden and ribston pippins, Blenheim 
orange, russets, and early juneatings ; 
amongst the latter Gansell’s bergamot, 
several of the beurrés, and a large tree of 
the real old bergamot pear?” Mr. Fowler 
tells us also, quaintly, that in one part 
of the garden seats “ pervaded a shrubbery 
charming to behold.” How delicious to 
have seen those seats “ pervade!” There 
s an exceedingly interesting chapter on 


More Old 
Time Gossip. 
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turnpikes and turnpike trusts, and the 
sporting reminiscences are innumerable; 
indeed, Mr. Fowler must be credited with 
having done good practical work in the 
interests of honest and genuine sport. 

The book makes no pretence to literary 
style, but it is eminently readable ; and a 
certain aiveté in the narrator gives a re- 
freshing piquancy to many passages, as 
where, for instance, in writing of the year 
1784, Mr. Fowler says: “I have every 
reason to believe that the system of bribery 
tainted the whole kingdom at Parliament- 
ary elections at that time.” Mr. Fowler 
has certainly every reason to believe what 
all the world knows for fact ! 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson, 
who was one of the Daily 
Chronicles correspondents 
in Greece during the war, has given a 
fuller account of his experiences during 
that unhappy campaign in Scenes in the 
Thirty Days’ War between Greece and 
Turkey (J. M. Dent & Co.). It is an 
admirable narrative, easy, vivid, full of 
colour and force, and, from a man of con- 
fessed Philhellenic sympathies, singularly 
free from prejudice. ‘To such an one, in- 
deed, the thirty days’ drama must have 
been a terrible exercise in disappointment ; 
from the first the affair was hopeless ; the 
sight of Athens a few hours before the out- 
break of hostilities must have lamentably 
suggested the beginning of a farce. The 
mere presence of the Irregulars was 
enough to have disorganised a much 
stronger army than that of Greece. At 
Rapsani Mr. Nevinson found the head- 
quarters of a colonel who commanded 
the frontier from the sea to Tyrnavos : 

“ There was a battalion of the Line and 
a few companies of Evzoni, the moun- 
taineer troops, which are clad in the 
national dress of red cap, black and white 
jacket with white sleeves, white fustanella 
or kilt, and long white stockings to the 
top of their thighs. Their officers are 
dressed like ordinary officers of the Line, 
because a Greek officer may at any 


The Thirty 
Days’ War. 


moment be changed from one regiment 
to another. Nothing more demoralising 
could be imagined. And, in fact, when 
the war came, I found that even the com- 
pany officers were as often as not entire 
strangers to their men.” 

What, one asks, what but disaster could 
come of a system which any intelligent 
child would condemn as absurd? As for 
the Irregulars, they changed about from 
company to company at their own sweet 
will, and were not even officered by Greeks. 
The National Society (Ethnike Hetairia) 
‘was supposed to pay through the captain 
for rations and all necessaries. But directly 
action began the whole system completely 
broke down. ‘The men either starved or 
lived upon the peasants, and on doles 
from the pitiful.” 

The retreat upon Arta and the utter 
panic and demoralisation that followed are 
described by Mr. Nevinson with a skill and 
precision, a simplicity and strength, not 
often to be found in such narratives; it is a 
sickening story of incompetence and panic 
—position after position left undefended 
which might have been held by a couple of 
disciplined battalions; men leaving the 
trenches and flying with the mob ; officers 
incapable and as panic-stricken as their 
men. It was well that the wretched busi- 
ness should come to an end. “At seven 
o'clock, lo! from our great battery on the 
barrack hill a white flag flew, and it was 
answered by a white flag on Imaret. The 
Thirty Days’ War was over.” 

Altogether, this is a profoundly interest- 
ing book, good literature as well as good 
history ; it is not all gloom, for it contains 
much observation of character, and fine de- 
scriptive passages covering classic ground. 
It does not, I confess, stir in me any de- 
sire to become a war-correspondent, but 
it demands my thanks to one who sees so 
clearly and writes so well. 

I have two volumes of verse lying upon 
my table in friendly nearnesstooneanother. 
The first I take up is Porphyrion, by Lau- 
rence Binyon (Grant Richards). To be 
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A monastery in Meteora, with the Peneus and part of Pindus. 


(From “ The Thirty Days’ War,” by H. W. Nevinson 


perfectly candid at the outset, I am disap- 
pointed in Porfhyrion and its companion 
verses. The poem has a certain dignity, 
a gravity of Miltonic diction, a sense of 
form, but it leaves me unmoved, uninter- 
ested, with the feeling that I have read a 
very creditable exercise in verse, but no 
more. It has no movement, no blood, as 
it were; it is too remote from life, too 
lavish of cold adornments, too deliberate. 
In a word, it lacks that impulse which 
makes verse cling in the memory and live. 
There are lines here and there, too, which 
limp deplorably ; such an one as this, for 
instance : 

‘€ Instantly he forgot all his despair,” 
which is sheer prose and makes the ear 
shiver. 

But, in spite of what I must consider 
almost fatal faults in the poem as a whole, 


J. M. Dent & Co.) 


there are passages of delicate beauty and 
g y 
lines are 


imagination. The following 
admirable : 


¢* For from the blown dust to the extremest hills, 

Audible silence, that sustained despair, 

A ceiling over all immovable, 

Presided ; and the desert, nourishing 

That silence, listened, jealous of a sound 

Younger than her unageing solitude ; 

The desert, that was old when earth was young.”’ 
But this, you will observe, is impersonal; 
when it comes to human matters, Mr. 
Binyon is still dealing as with an abstrac- 
tion, with the shows of life, not with life 
itself. The same weakness, it seems to me, 
mars “The Supper,” a poem excellent in 
conception. Mr. Binyon states his argu- 
ment thus: “A rich youth invites a 
chance company of guests from the street 
—a blind beggar, a sandwich-man, a 
tramp, two women, and a thief, all fallen 
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in the world; they are seated at supper 
in a sumptuous room.” Here is ample 
material for contrast, character, the glow 
and grime of life; but you only get them 
in meagre measure, and with none of the 
dramatic insight of the man who has truly 
handled and seen. 

Of the other poems in the volume I 
like best “The Fire” and “ Martha.” 
Such verses as “ Lament” and “ Fears of 
Love” bring me back to the statement 
that Mr. Binyon seems to have no im- 
pulse, no lyric gift; and “In the Fire- 
light ” strikes me as showing him deficient 
in a sense of humour. 

The second volume of verse which has 
submitted to my paper-knife is’) We/sh 
Ballads (David Nutt), by Ernest Rhys. 
The book is by no means ambitious, at 
any rate in the sense in which we have 
accustomed ourselves to use the word ; 
it has no great “subject” poem, neither 
has it any of the paint and patches of a 
bedraggled modern muse; but it does 
contain a refreshing quantity of genuine 
poetry, a little indefinite, perhaps, with 
something of the indefiniteness of wind 
and cloud and flying shadow, but with 
much of the beauty of all three. In some 
half dozen of these poems there is the 
genuine lyric lilt, in a few of the ballads 
the simplicity and dignity of an earlier 
age. In the main, they are not concerned 
with any philosophy of life, but with the 
beauty of simple things, the glamour of 
misty hills, the joy of fighting warrior, or 
lament of native bard. 

Mr. Rhys does not write for those who 
like their poetry in slabs, neither does he 
adventure into unknown seas and return 
with broken rudder and shredded sails; 
he takes what lies to his hand, and, with 
the exception of an occasional lapse, uses 
it artistically. Yet I do not think his 
verse has any of the elements of popu- 
larity ; its appeal can only be to the few, 
but in that fact I imagine Mr. Rhys will 
find no reason for a moment’s discourage- 
ment. It is verse which makes the best 
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of its appeal by subtle suggestions of 
colour or aspect, mood or temperament ; 
you must see through the writer’s eyes, 
be of his faith, as it were. 

“In a winter’s dream, on Gamélyn moor, 

I found the lost grave of Lord Glyndwr. 

Three shadows I followed against the moon, 

That marched while the grey reeds whistled 
the tune. 

Three swordsmen they were, out of Harry’s 
wars, 

That made a Welsh song of their Norman 
scars.” 

The second couplet is wonderfully sug- 
gestive and good in the indefinite manner 
to which I have already referred. 

I quote four stanzas from “The Fairy 
Mass,” a poem, however, which should be 
read as a whole for its true effect : 


‘* The Bells are ringing for Fairy Mass, 
The birchwood leaves between : 
And the birches see the Fairies pass, 
In jerkins grey and green. 
But the Church of the soulless Fairies, no one 


has ever seen, 


‘* No one may find the Fairy door, 
3ut there came a subtler smell 
Than e’er was brewed frem the forest store, 
And the dead leaves in the well: 
And there came upon the wind again the chime 
of an elfin bell. 


‘But now the first wild wing of fire 
Flies from the mountain tops ; 
The wood-doves coo ; and a fainter choir 
Is heard as the elf-bell stops 
A hymn that can never to heaven, but dies in 


the hazel copse. 


‘* The little people weep within, 
As they hark to the Holy Mass: 
At heart they pray for the mortal sin 
Of man, that lets him pass 
The Bridge of Dread ; for the Fairies tire, they 
. tire of the reed and the grass.” 


There is more work in the volume 
almost, if not quite, as good as this ; and 
two poems, “ Mari’s Saturday Nights,” of 
an entirely different character, that, to me 
at any rate, show another side of Mr. 
3D 
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Rhys’ accomplishment ; they are, in their 
kind, perfect, and of a pathos real and 
unstrained. 

I am accustomed to unconscious farce 
in novels, where it was never intended and 
is certainly not amusing ; Mr. Hichens, 
in Zhe Londoners (Heinemann), has set 
himself to the working out of a deliberate 
farce, and it is very amusing indeed. I 
feel genuinely grateful for the book be- 
cause it made me laugh ; not a perfunctory 
laugh, but now and then a candid roar. 
Mr. Hichens calls his exercise an ab- 
surdity, which is a sufficiently accurate 
label for it; but it is more than an ab- 
surdity, it isa wild frolic conducted with 
a kind of mad gusto. The first three 
chapters are in the spirit of comedy rather 
than farce, but after that the author seems 
to have let himself go with a chuckle and 
a dash ; the people are not unreal exactly, 
but they are continually being forced into 
situations in which no human soul could 
appear anything but ridiculous. Towards 
the end of the story the complications 
become too grotesque even for farce ; one 
begins to grow a little weary ; even the 
remarkable Mr. Bush palls. Judged merely 
as an absurdity, the only fault I have to 
find with Zhe Londoners is that it is too 
long ; the fooling becomes rather too thin, 
the effort too obvious ; at times one grows 
impatient. Still, it is a book to read 
and laugh over, to recommend to one’s 
friends and expect them to be grateful. 
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At the same time it is an experiment that 
will hardly bear repeating ; but I imagine 
Mr. Hichens is much too wise to make 
the attempt. 

As soon as I had got over the repug- 
nance excited by the cover of Zhe Cattle 
Man (Grant Richards) and over my annoy- 
ance at the discovery that it was apparently 
printed upon blotting-paper, I read Mr. 
Burgin’s story with interest and approval. 
Most of the characters in it are alive, 
in spite of frequent over-emphasis and 
exaggeration, and much of the observa- 
tion is true so far as it goes. I mean 
that Mr. Burgin keeps his eyes open in 
one direction, and either closes them, or 
fails to use them, in another. For in- 
stance, the cattle-boat and the old bird- 
stuffer’s shop in this story are very well 
done, but the relations between Cranby 
Miller and Angiolina Shote seem to me 
practically impossible, at any rate on the 
man's side. But whatever Mr. Burgin’s 
faults may be, and many of them seem 
the result of carelessness in regard to the 
balance of his work, he tells his story with 
unflagging spirit. He has the gift of narra- 
tive, an eye for types, and command of an 
easy, if somewhat indiscreet, dialogue. If 
he would only purge his work of trivialities, 
avoid the pitfalls of a too narrow humour, 
and seek earnestly after a truer standard 
of art, we should have much better books 
from him than Zhe Cattle Man, vigorous 
and good though that is. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. MORROW. 
T was in the year 1831. Paganini, the 
incomparable Paganini, had been per- 
forming at the Opera, where he had given 
six concerts, exciting an enthusiasm even 
greater than that which had accompanied 
him during his triumphal tours in Italy 
and Germany. His reception in Paris 
baffles description: at each performance 
the crowded house had been moved to a 
pitch of excitement rarely witnessed even 
among Parisians—nor was this emotional 
demonstration confined merely to the 
audience, for, some orchestral professors 
of the great theatre, carried away by this 
master genius—who seemed to exercise a 
magic spell wherever he went-—actually 
threw down their instruments before the 
great artist. Now there was in Paris just 
at this time another violinist, named 
Franz Sthceny, a man who was gifted with 
unusual ability, but was, nevertheless, 
quite ignorant of the great world of art. 
Born at Stuttgart—where he had been 
quietly brought up —Franz had passed his 
time in that city alternating the severe 
meditations of philosophy with exercises 
on the four-stringed instrument. At 
thirty-five years of age he had lost both 
parents, and was alone in the world. On 
the death of his mother, who had adored 
him, and exhausted all the savings of a 
rather slender patrimony for her only son, 





Franz realised the fact that he was poor, 
and the prospect of the future presented 


itself in very gloomy colours. 

What was he to do? 

His old music-master, Samuel Klauss, 
undertook to solve this serious enquiry, 
and his mute response to it was far more 
eloquent than any words could have been. 

Klauss took his beloved pupil by the 
hand, and led him to the little room in 
which they had so often improvised 
together delightful musical ‘‘ Fantasias,” 
and silently indicated the little case in 
which was enclosed the violin like a living 
thing in a neglected tomb. 

That look opened out a new career 
before Franz Sthoeny. After selling the 
furniture and chattels of his home, the 
artist left for Paris in company with his 
master and friend. 

sefore Paganini had given his marvel- 
lous concerts at the Opera, Franz had 
become imbued with a secret confidence 
in his own abilities as a musician—having 
made mental comparisons in his com- 
petitions with other players—and believed 
that his skill could even surpass that of 
the most renowned violinists who had 
been heard in the capital of France. 

This belief gradually became a settled 
conviction, and Franz inwardly resolved 
that he would break his instrument and 
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terminate his own existence with it rather 
than fail to rank above the players of the 
period, and he duly confided this resolu- 
tion to his master. 

Old Klauss was delighted with such 
noble pride, and honestly believed that 
he was fulfilling a grand design by flatter- 
Ing it. 

But before bringing himself into public 
Franz waited with feverish im- 
patience for the much lauded Italian 
to make h'‘s appearance in Paris. 


notice, 


The name of Paganini had been for 
some months a cruel “thorn in the flesh ” 
to Franz—an incubus, a threatening phan- 
tom to the heart of old Samuel. Both 
had inwardly shivered at that artist’s 
name; both alike had unpleasant mis- 
givings of his coming to Paris. 

Words utterly fail to describe the pangs, 
the heart burnings, the unbounded en- 
thusiasm of that unlucky evening. Franz 
and Samuel shuddered as Paganini drew 
the first few notes on his violin—both 
master and pupil were dumbfounded by 
the tumultous applause, which was un- 
speakable anguish of spirit to them ; they 
dared not look at one another; neither 
exchanged a syllable with the other. 

At midnight, after the concert, they re- 
turned silently and sadly to their lodgings. 

“Samuel!” said Franz with a dispirited 
air, throwing himself into a chair, “‘here’s 
We are good for nothing. 
Nothing whatever. 


a pretty thing. 
Do you understand ? 
I say, we are out of it altogether.” 

The features of the old man became 
livid. After a brief silence, Samuel an- 
swered in a hollow tone: 

“Still, you are wrong, Franz; I have 
taught you all that a master can teach, 
and you have learnt everything that one 
man can learn from another. What fauit 
is it of mine, if these d———d Italians have 
recourse to satanic inspirations, and the 
infamies of magic, in order to excel in the 


realm of art ?” 
Franz glared at his old master with a 
sinister expression—the look on his face 
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seemed to say: “What do I care about 
scruples? Just exalt me to that position 
in art, and I would only too willingly give 
myself over to the devil, body and soul.” 

Samuel guessed what was passing in 
his pupil's mind, but resumed with simu- 
lated calmness : “ You know the wretched 
history of the celebrated Tartini. He 
died one Saturd.y night, strangled by his 
familiar spirit who had taught him how to 
put soul into his violin, incorporating in 
it the spirit of a virgin. Paganini has 
done even more. Paganini, in order to 
breathe into his instrument the groans, 
the cries of desolation, the most telling 
notes of the human voice, has become the 
murderer of the most devoted friend he 
ever possessed; and h: has made the 
four strings of his matchless violin with 
the entrails of his victim. There, you 
have the secret of thit subtle fascination, 
of that irresistible power of sound, which 
you, my poor Franz, could never equal, 
And the old man paused 





except 
abruptly. 

His voice seemed to be paralysed with 
a sort of mysterious dread. 

After a brief silence Franz, lowering his 
eyes, resumed in this strain : 

* And you think, Samuel, that I should 
really obtain those unheard of effects, and 
create the unbounded outbursts that 
everywhere greet Paganini, if my instru- 
ment were composed of this human cat- 
gut?” 

“Only too much so!” exclaimed the 
master with unwonted emotion ; “but in 
order to obtain that consummation it is 
not merely necessary that the strings 
should be composed of human fibre; it 
is also required that the said fibre shall 
have been part of a sympathetic body. 
Tartini communicated life to his violin by 
introducing into it the soul of a virgin— 
but that girl died out of love for him ; 
whilst the satanic artist—who was present 
with her during her last agonies—caused 
the spirit of the dying to pass into his 
instrument through the medium of a small 
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cane. As for Paganini, I have already 
told you... 


* Oh! the human veice ; the miracle of 


the human vvice,” pursued Samuel, after 
a brief silence. “Do you suppose, my 
poor Franz, that I should not have in- 
structed you in its production, if it could 
have been obtained by means of art, of 
that noble and blessed art which I long 
to see embodied in you yourself, that 
art which shines by the light of its own 
genius alone, which despises meanness 
and holds crime isi abhorrence.” 

Franz could not trust himself to say a 


melancholy had taken possession of Franz. 
The violin, bereft of strings, dusty and 
neglected, hung in a corner. 

Every Cay Samuel and Franz dined 
together, and in the evening they used to 
sit facing each other in the same little 
salon, but neither dared to enter into 
conversation with the other ; they main- 
tained a strict silence, like two mutes. 

Ever since the violin had been ruth- 
lessly destroyed, these two animated 
beings appeared to have lost the use of 
speech. 

“This has lasted long enough,” ex- 





‘“* We are out of it altogether.” 


word. He siood up, and, with an assumed 
calmness, which revealed the deepest 
agitation, took the violin in his hand, gave 
a threatening and scornful look at the 
strings, then grabbing them with savage 
frenzy, tore them from the instrument. 
Old Samuel uttered a cry, the strings, 
reduced to shreds, had been flung on to 
the burning cinders in the grate, and there 
they were curling and hissing through the 
heat of the fire like tortured serpents. 
Samuel took a candlestick from the 
table, and, without wishing his pupil 
good-night, made his way upstairs to bed. 


Weeks passed, months passed. A deep 


claimed old Samuel at length. And that 
same evening, before retiring to rest, he 
came up to his friend to kiss his forehead. 
Franz, diverted from his sad reflections, 
mechanically repeated the words of his 
inaster. 

“This has lasted long enough.” 

They separated and both went to 
bed. 

On the fuilowing morning when Franz 
opened his eyes to the light of day, he 
was surprised at not finding his o!d master 
in the room at his bedside as usual—the 
latter generally rose before him. 

“My yood Samuel! My dearest 
Samuel!” shouted Franz, jumping out 





of bed and hurrying into the master’s 
room. 

Franz was startled by the sound of his 
own Voice, but still more so by the silence 
to his cries. 

“There is no silence like the silence of 
Death.” At the bed of Death, and in the 
stillness of the tomb, silence acquires that 
mysterious intensity which strikes the 
heart with awe. 

The rigid head of Samuel was lying 
motionless on the bolster; the salient 
features of that head were an open fore- 
head brilliant with light and a grey sharp 
beard that seemed to be raised upwards. 

At the sight of the corpse Franz ex- 
perienced a dreadful quaking, but the 
nature of the man and the nature of the 
artist awakened strongly in him at the 
same time, and in that conflict of passions 
grief almost dazed him, but the affections 
of the artist prevailed and subdued the 
weaker instincts of the man. 

A letter addressed to Franz was lying 
on the: dressing-table. The violinist 
opened it trembling. 

It read as follows :— 


*My Dear FRANZ,— 


**When you have read this letter I shall 
have fulfilled the greatest and last sacrifice that I, 
your master, and only friend, can accomplish for 
your renown. le who loves you above every- 
thing else in this world isnow a dead man; there 
is now nothing remaining of your old master but 
impassive organic matter. I will not suggest to 
you what remains to be done. 

** Do not allow yourself to be carried away by 
vain scruples or foolish superstitions. I have given 
up my body that you may use it for your everlast- 
ing glory. 

** You could not sully your fair name by a more 
heartless ingratitude than by rendering my sacrifice 
of no effect. When you will have restored the 
strings to your violin—when those strings com- 
posed of my fibre give forth the voice, the groan, 
the weeping of my ardent love—then—Oh, my 
dear, Franz, you need fear nothing, take your 
instrument, track the footsteps of the man who has 
done us so much harm, present yourself on the 
field where he has proudly held sway until now, 
throw down the gauntlet to him. Oh! what an 


inspiration will stir within you as the thrilling note 
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of passion will sound from your violin, and you will 
remember, when fondling the strings, that they 
were a part of your old master, who now kisses 
you for the last time, and blesses you. 


** SAMUEL.” 


Two tears dimmed the eyes of Franz, 
soon however to be dispelled by the fire 
that lurked within. He stood, stunned 
and motionless, by the bedside of his 
dead master. 

Let us pass what followed by remarking 
that the dying wish of the heroic Samuel 
was carried into effect, as Franz did not 
in the least hesitate to arrange with the 
doctors to obtain the fatal strings, with 
which he hoped to impart soul to his 
violin. ‘ 

A fortnight afterwards those strings 
were stretched upon his instrument. 
Franz could not bear to look at them. 
Oae evening he was desirous of trying the 
tone of them, but the bow trembled in his 
nerveless grasp like a knife in the hand of 
an assassin. 

“ Never mind,” he muttered to himself, 
replacing the violin into the case, ‘‘ these 
foolish fears will vanish when I appear 
before my powerful rival. The wish of 
my poor Samuel shall be fulfilled. It 
will be a great triumph for me and for 
him if it results in my equalling, or sur- 
passing, Paganini.” 

But the celebrated violinist was no 
longer in Paris. At that time Paganini 
was giving a series of concerts at Ghent 
Theatre. 

One evening, as the great man was 
seated at a round table, surrounded by 
a select company of musicians, Franz 
entered the hall of the hotel, and, step- 
ping lightly towards Paganini, handed 
him a visiting-card, but without saying a 
word. 

Paganini read it, darted a keen glance 
at his unknown visitor, which would have 
disconcerted anyone less rash, but, see- 
ing that the other was quite unmoved 
by it he answered dryly, “Signor, your 
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wishes shall becomplied 
with.” And Franz, bow- 
ing courteously to the 
assembled guests, took 
his departure. 

Two days afterwards, 
in the city of Ghent, a 
notice was posted up 
the final 
Paganini. 


announcing 
concert of 
In the last lines thereof, 
printed in very large 
letters, there appeared 
a singular announce- 
ment, which provoked 
never ceasing com- 
ments and excited the 
public curiosity in no 
smali degree. 

“On the said even- 
ing,” ran the notice, 
“the famous German 
violinist, Herr lranz 
Stheeny, will be present 
for the first time. He 
has come to Ghent ex- 
pressly to challenge the 
illustrious Paganini, de- 
claring himself prepared 
to compete with him in 
the most difficult pieces. 
The illustrious Paganini 
having accepted the challenge, Herr Franz 
Sthceny will execute the Fantasia-Capric- 
cio entitled Ze Streghe (the witches) in 
comparisen with the insuperable violinist.” 

The effect of this poster was simply 
electrifying. Paganini, who never lost 
sight of the main chance ¢ven in the 
midst of his greatest successes, did well 
on this occasion by doubling the prices 
of tickets. Needless to say, his calcula- 
tions proved correct 
sent the whole city of Ghent seemed to 


By common con- 


have assembled at the theatre that even 
ing. As the great eventful hour arrived, 
Franz was found in the actor’s room, 
whither Paganini had just preceded him. 
“‘ Bravo, my son,” said Paganini, “ you 





‘*Pardon! a thousand times pardon 


have done well by coming early. It 
would be as well if we inverted the order 
of the programme. It bothers me having 
to rush through this business, as you will 
not be disturbed by my playing my other 
pieces afterwards. Are you ready?” 

“T am quite at your service,” replied 
Franz calmly. 

Paganini then gave the word for the 
curtain to be lifted, and at once presented 
himself to his audience amid a tempest of 
applause and frantic shouts. 

Never before had the Italian artist ex- 
hibited so masterly a power in the execu- 
tion of that difficult composition Ze 
Streghe. The strings of the violin, under 
the pressure of the long, bony fingers, 
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twisted like throbbing _ heart-strings. 
The sounds seemed to take human 


form, and dance deliriously with fan- 
tastic shapes around that magician of 
art. In the vacant space of the stage an 
inexplicable phantasmagoria, formed by 
the sonorous vibrations, represented the 
wanton orgies of the witches’ meeting. 

When Paganini was at last able to with- 
draw from the scene to which the tumul- 
tuous acclamations of his audience were 
ever recalling him, he met Franz in the 
rear. The latter had just finished testing 
his violin, and was about to step forward 
oa to the stage. Paganini was stupeied 
on beholding the complete self-possession 
of his competitor and the air of confi- 
dence which shone in his face. Franz 
advanced towards the footlights, being 
welcomed with frigid silence by the audi- 
ence. Satiated by the fascination of 
Paganini, the spectators looked upon the 
new arrival as upon some poor weakling 
who dares an absurd contest with a rival 
who is immeasurably his superior. 

Nevertheless, after Franz had drawn the 
first few notes the interest of the audience 
was visibly awakened. 

Franz was a very able executant—one of 
those executants to whom the word diffi- 
culty conveys no meaning. Old Samuel 
was not mistaken when he said, “I have 
taught you all that one can teach, 
and you have learnt all that one can 
learn.” 

But that which Franz had dreamed of 
obtaining by means of those sympathetic 
strings —-the groan of passion, the piercing 
cry of anguish, the roar of the forest, and 
the shrieks of the damned—that which old 
Samuel wanted to communicate to his 
pupil and friend—all this fabric of illu- 





sions and hopes that had been received 
in simple faith by the German artist fled 
in a moment. 

Under the shock of this dreadful dis- 
illusion, Franz lost courage and power. 
He invoked, in a low voice, the name of 
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the defunct master, entreated him, cursed 
him in his secret soul, then called him 
aloud, “Traitor! Scoundrel!” At last, 
tired of the contest, desperate, and des- 
pairing of the issue, he wrenched the fatal 
strings from the violin and started tramp- 
ling on them in an access of madness and 
fury. 

“He is mad! He is mad! Stop him! 
Help him!” shouted a hundred voices 
from the pit. 

Franz hurried from the and 
rushed away from the stage out of sight, 
to throw himself prostrate at the feet of 
Paganini. 

* Pardon! a thousand times pardon ! 
groaned Franz, in deep despair. “I be- 
lieved —I hoped as 

Paganini extended his arms to that 
poor discomfited man, raised him from 
the ground, and, embracing him like a 
brother, said : 

“* You played divinely. 
a great artist. . . 


” 


scene 


” 





You are 
What you lack 
is 





Oh, I know but too well what I lack,” 
broke in Franz, sobbing ; “ but old Samuel 
has deceived me.” 

And Franz narrated to Paganini the 
story of the human strings, ingenuously 
explaining the illusions upon which he had 
relied. 

“Poor Franz!” exclaimed the Italian 
violinist, with a touch of sarcastic pity. 
“You have forgotten one circumstance 
through which the strings of your violin 
could not compete with mine—in vivacity, 
in the ardour and impetuosity of passion. 
Did you not tell me that your old master 
was a German ?” 

“Yes,” replied Franz, “ and so am I.” 

“ Well, then that accounts for it,” con- 
tinued Paganini, slapping poor Franz on 
the shoulder. ‘ Another time when you 
wish to infuse into your violin the soul, 
fire, passion, the life, which I possess, be 
sure that your strings are composed of 
Italian fibre.” 


” 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
AND “THE ANGEL BIRD.” 


THE article in THE IDLER for May, describing the 
deplorable sacrifice of many species of beautiful birds 
to supply the purposes of fashion, drew especial atten- 
tion to the case of the unfortunate “Little Egret,” 
from which is obtained the so-called “osprey,” now in 
immense demand for ladies’ bonnets. It will be re- 
membered that the writer, Mr. George A. B. Dewar, 
pointed out in effect that while the wastage of bird-life 
of all kinds was deplorable enough, the cruelty practised 
to obtain the plumage of the “ Little Egret” was far 
more considerable than in the case of other species, inasmuch as the 
coveted “osprey” is a beautiful nuptial plume that only appears during 
the breeding season, and to obtain it—plucked as it is, as a rule, out of 
the living bird by the plumers—involves not only the bleeding to death 
of the parent birds (supposing that they are not more mercifully killed 
outright), but also the slow and sure starvation of the unfledged young. 

Knowing the keen sympathy for the animal world, whether feathered 
or furred, felt by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, we ventured 
to bring this article before Her Royal Highness’s notice with the view 
her sympathy on behalf of the “Little Egret,’ and we are 
state that Her Royal Highness disapproves in the stronges* 


to enlist 
authorised to 
possible manner of the heart-rending cruelty described. We are also 
given to understand that Her Royal Highness is always careful to 
enquire when purchasing bonnets what are the feathers used upon them, 
and never knowingly wears any feathers or plumes that it has involved 


cruelty to obtain. 














THE IDLERS’ CLUB. 
SHOULD WOMEN SMOKE? 


BY ROY DEVEREUX, MABEL BEARDSLEY, BARRY PAIN, ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE, AND ALBERT KINROSS. 


The question which agitates the Idlers’ mind this month cuts 


ww.) + ~~ surely too wide a swath. Permit me before replying to interpolate 
tie. one little—great, qualifying—disqualifying adjective. Is not 


“‘Should Englishwomen smoke?” nearer to this well-worried bone 
of contention? For the world is wide, and in every corner of it women have been 
smoking since the beginning of time, and nobody ever said them nay till a few 
timorous Englishwomen began to do in the dark what the women of all other nations 
had long since done in the day. Then the British matron arose in her wrath, and 
cigarette-smoking was placed upon the index next door to patchouli and golden hair. 
But a few observations taken in the tide of life have brought me to the conclusion 
that, in this respect at least, the British matron’s empire is already of yesterday. Some 
weeks ago I watched a lady puffing one cigarette after another away in a crowded and 
fashionable restaurant. She is a lady-in-waiting toa Royal personage. A few days 
since I saw the comedy repeated. ‘The place was the luncheon-room at Sandown ; 
the smoker was a Countess. Moreover, there are now many women of greater—and 
of no— importance who make no secret of their passion for the weed which cheers— 
ay, and consoles when the hand of fate “spreads wretchedness and bitter, laughing 
woe.” Ifa woman appears offensive when she smokes, it is the woman who offends, 
not the cigarette, which does but add a crown to beauty, a nimbus of silver vapour, a 
garland of blue roses such as the dreamer seeks. From which it may possibly be 
deduced that I smoke myself. 


The form of this question is so tentative, so cautious, so ap- 


Mabel Beardsley parently submissive in its subjection to the decision of the Idlers’ 


asks, “Do they Club that it affords no certain trumpet-call to battle. 

want to?” If only it had been “Why should not women smoke?” or 
“Why should women smoke?” Anything that contained the ring 

of defiance, the note of prepossession, the suggestion of an established position which 


it would give one some pleasure to attack ! 

Without strong prejudices and unalterable opinionsdiscussion is savourless ; there is 
nothing so dull, so misleading as impartiality, as there is nothing so truly illuminative as 
settled conviction. I offer this apology then for my contribution to the discussion, 
that, having no opinions of my own on the subject, and being deprived of the stimulus 
of perversity, I have turned in despair to the testimony of individuals, with distracting 
results. 

The lady journalist, the Superior of a convent, the mother of a family, and the 
emancipated daughter of the same family, are alike admirable in their methods of 
argument, and at complete variance in their views-- yet may one gather something. 

Apparently the subject is debatable on the grounds of utility, astheticism, and 
morality. 

The question of utility is one of individual application, and requires a knowledge 
of statistics, medical and otherwise, to which my science and my arithmetic are 
wholly unequal. On esthetic grounds it is again difficult to argue without reference 
to individuals. A beautiful woman of a certain type may enhance her charms in the 
eyes of some by the graceful arrangement of her smoking medium: the movement 
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of the hand (so frequent in feminine smoking) with its gestures pointed and defined by 
the cigarette, the suggestion of languor in the pose, induced by the soothing effect of 
the curling blue smoke. But it is difficult to discover that any charm is lent by smoking 
to a woman who is otherwise without attraction. And let even the beautiful, to whom 
all things are possible, remember that there is little allurement in teeth that have lost 
their brilliance, and in clothes in which the scent of stale tobacco struggles with chypre 
for the supremacy. 

The question of the morality of smoking need only be raised with regard to 
the wider issues involved, of the relative responsibilities of men and of women, the 
treatment of which is impossible in so short a space ; and due consideration should 
be given to the motives and effects of the habit in individuals, and to the differences of 
race, position, employment, surroundings, and means which modify or aggravate what- 
ever there may be of harm in this particular form of self-indulgence. 

Presumably, in the question submitted, the accent is laid on women, and no 
reflection is anticipated on smoking itself. And who will dare to attack a practice 
recommended to the greater approval of the country by its Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? ‘Tobacco set far above tea by a fatherly legislation, which would place 
it within the reach of all; does not that declaration contain a subtle appeal to the sex 
which holds tea in especial honour and favour? Who will venture to assert that mere 
financial considerations prompt this invitation of the people to an increased con- 
sumption of tobacco, and an ambitious competition with the more highly smoke- 
impregnated countries of Europe? 

Who then shall hasten to respond to the appeal? Shall only men contribute 
loyally to the revenues of their country, and ruin their nerves (though, mark you, 
moderation is also enjoined) in the attempt to balance the accounts of the Exchequer, 
and supply that deficit of a million and odd pounds? Allowing even for the conversion 
of male non-smokers, and for the increased activity of present devotees, there must 
still remain a considerable surplus of unconsumed tobacco. Here’I venture to suggest 
a fresh line of defence for the woman-smoker. No longer need she refer pathetically 
to the necessity of soothing her over-excited cerebral nerves, and thereby risk the 
enquiry as to whether her mental output is in proportion to the careful nursing of her 
brain. No longer need she betray her jealous coveting of what have been aforetime 
held to be exclusively manly privileges (for prohibition is always more provocative 
than enforcement). 

She may now waft her cigarette triumphantly before her more timid or more 
scrupulous sisters, confident in the strength of her patriotism, and safeguarded by 
the implicit advice of the legislature. 

As a matter of fact the question is rather “Do women want to smoke?” Because 
assuredly if they do (and every year seems to bring an increase of answers in the 
affirmative) there is no argument, no authority, that can stay them. 

On the other hand, women-smokers are as yet undoubtedly in the minority ; by 
far the greater number of women are withheld by motives of different kinds, the dis- 
approval of male friends (a most potent influence), constitutional disability (how few 
women really know how to smoke, and how many find even one cigarette hard to 
finish), and terror of being classed among the emancipated. Let both sides take 
heart. ‘Time will decide whetner the taste of the few, having become the mode of 
the many, shall become the habit of all. For time alone can justify, and fashion is 
always right. 


Leave it alone! It wasa poor thin subject, even when it was 
young, and now it is tried and worn out and wants to rest. You Barry Pain 
see, the whole truth of the case is this. A man wants to smoke; is anxious t> 
he does not care one used halfpenny stamp whether people talk please. 
about it or not. He merely wants to smoke, and he leaves it at 
that. But the woman wants to smoke, and, at the same time, to hear somebody 
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talking about it. Hence, I suppose, this causerie. Well, the thing which more than 
anything else has wrecked my life is a willingness to oblige. I have got to talk, and 
I have no opinions on the subject and no anxiety to go through the arduous mental 
process requisite to the formation of an opinion. So I will just make two definite 
statements, and the ladies who read this may pick which they like. 

No. 1. Smoking is, at its best, an unpleasant, dirty, selfish, and expensive habit. 
It gives no pleasure whatever, except to the sot who is temporarily stupefying himself 
with the fumes of the poisonous weed, and it causes the most intense annoyance and 
discomfort to other people. Hideous as the habit is in man, it is still more hideous 
in woman ; it is wholly divorced from our ideal of what a pure-minded, rosy-cheeked, 
healthy English girl should be. The woman who smokes has practically ceased to be 
a woman. 

No. 2. In these days of stress, when in every department woman is constantly 
competing with men, she begins to feel the same need that a man feels for some 
healthy and innocuous means of stilling the nerve-storm, resting the brain, quieting 
the mind. Nothing for this purpose could possibly be better than a cigarette. I 
may boldly challenge any medical man to produce one single instance of injury done 
by tobacco used in reasonable moderation. I can produce a hundred instances 
where it has saved the fatigued brain-worker from the hospital, or even from the 
asylum. By all.means let women smoke, and let this stupid old-world prejudice 
against the habit die a natural death. 

There are the two sets of opinions. If you don’t like the second, try the first ; if 
you don’t like the first, experiment with the second. I have not yet been able to 
think about the subject sufficiently to decide which really represents my own views, 
but as long as man talks about tobacco-smoking woman, tobacco-smoking woman 
is content. I have talked. It is enough. 


. * * * * 


The best answer that I can give to this question is that I am 
Arnold a married man. 
yy Years ago, when I was single and didn’t know much, I used to 
his place think that women always did what men told them to do, and I 
better. could have settled this debate then with one hand tied behind me. 
But lots of things have happened since that time. Women have 
taken to riding bicycles and to wearing the divided responsibilities ; and I have learned 
to keep my place. As the poet says, the old order changeth, and giveth place to 
the new—woman. 

Why should not women smoke? Smoking is declared by competent medical 
authorities to bring on defective eyesight, to foozle the heart’s action, to dim the 
reasoning powers, and to undermine the moral system beyond recall. Why should 
mere men enjoy the monopoly of these delights ? 

The great difficulty in dealing with a question of this kind is to decide who is 
competent to give an opinion. A man who has never smoked can hardly claim the 
right to say whether smoking is a good thing or not. And, on the other hand, a well- 
seasoned smoker has, by reason of his practice of this baneful habit, long since ceased 
to have any claim to be regarded as a reasonable or moral being. The third class of 
persons likely to interfere in the fray are those who have tried to smoke and failed. 
But the man who has tried and failed is not a reliable authority on the delights of 
smoking. Consequently, this is a subject that no one is really competent to discuss. 

There are two ways, however, in which the question can be decided without 
appealing to male people at all. In the first place, tobacco itself may decide it. Ifa 
woman can sit out a long evening’s smoke and enjoy it, then it would seem that 
tobacco votes in her favour. If, on the other hand, she finds after smoking that the 
ground beneath her feet feels as if it were trying to crawl up the wall, that cold 
perspiration is freely irrigating her heated brow, and that she is tremulously framing a 
silent prayer that if this be death the end may be soon—then it is clear that tobacco 
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is ordering her off the grass, and she will be wise if she falls out and toes the line with 
the opposition. 

In the second place, women may be left to decide the question for themselves. If 
a woman thinks she should smoke, she will resolve to smoke. And if she makes up 
her mind to smoke, she will go on smoking against all the opposition that could be 
crowded into a ten-acre field. Of this I am certain, because I have data of the most 
reliable kind to go upon, I am a married man, 


* * - - * 


I don't know at this moment if this subject has appealed to 
my fellow-Idlers as a serious question. It hasan ethical Havour Arthur Lawrence 
about it—‘*Should Women Smoke?” I confess that it is a asks, “Why not?” 
problem of immense difficulty. No reply has suggested itself. I 
have felt pretty much as I did at school when put in a higher mathematical form 
than I was entitled to by an oversight in the report of my novitiate exam. to the 
head-master. In that instance every sum proved too much for me, and all one’s 
concentration of mind on the allotted task resulted in little more than the mere 
recapitulation of the problems in an unnecessarily neat longhand. It has been so 
with me in this matter. Kind friends have stopped short in some dissertation to 
ask me if I felt ill, and I have promptly but irrelevantly replied : “Should Women 
Smoke ?” 

I know what our dear grandmothers would have said about it, and | know of one 
at least who would have shaken her ringlets at me, and who would have convinced me 
of the utter immorality of the question with a mere look. It is a new idea certainly, but 
though I feel old-fashioned myself, it would ill accord with the times to regard the 
idea of women smoking with horror merely because the notion is new. -Perhaps I 
may stay my hand to qualify the word “new” by explaining that as a possible 
feminine custom in this country it is an innovation of the past twenty years. It comes 
from abroad, from eastern lands, and intermediately from our fair cousins across the 
Atlantic. Certainly, I have hardly ever met a woman (under thirty) who has never 
smoked, either experimentally, casually, or, in comparatively rare cases, habitually. 

To light a small cigarette, and, perhaps, blow at it only to find with ingenuous 
surprise that it has gone out in the process, is an experience that I imagine most 
girls go through, and the women who have not done this much must be as rare as 
Chancellors of the Exchequer who never smoke and cannot drink cocoa. The 
habitual feminine cigarette-smoker is, however, no longer a rarity. Tobacco smoke 
in any form is a subject which interests me, and, but for seeming to boast of titled 
acquaintances or patrons, I could give many interesting instances. Moreover, I have 
interviewed innumerable tobacconists and large firms on the subject—in my pur- 
chasing moments—and one day, perhaps, I may issue a text-book on the subject, 
quoting the precise number of cigarettes smoked per annum by the Baroress de Some- 
thing and the Duchess of So-and-So. 

This is quite by the way, and only concerns those women who do smoke. The 
question which I have so far evaded seems to me on all fours with such an one as 
“Should women play the violin?” or “ Should men scrub floors?” It depends upon 
how they do it, and the manner of person who proposes to do it. The Bishop’s 
wife smoking anything would cause a grave scandal, whereas a Cabinet Minister’s 
daughter might join you in a cigarette after luncheon at a private gathering and 
merely promote camaraderie. 1 don’t pretend.to explain the point of this distinction, 
except on the ground that to be the wife of a Bishop is a serious matter, and that the 
political world is, in the main, frivolous. 

Then, again, some women do it so charmingly as to convince one that cigarette- 
smoking is woman’s most graceful accomplishment, whilst others ! In any case, 
I have no fear that the average woman will develop any wild craving for smoking, and 
still less that she will degenerate into the use of the cigar or a clay pipe, and I imagine 
that the proportion of habitual smokers amongst women is, after all, but one in a 
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thousand. The woman who has never smoked, or trifled with smoking, is mainly 
to be found in that large class of young and old women whose lives are devoted 
to losing much that is good in the vain endeavour to avoid even the appearance of 
evil. For the rest, I imagine that, but for obvious reasons, my reply to the query 
“Should Women Smoke?” might have been comprised in the yet briefer question : 
“ Why not?” 


By all means! Letthem light up at once. The mere question 
Albert Kinross evokes visions of a changed world—a better world. 
is imaginative | Consider the elderly female unattached, the peevish, the 
patron of lap-dogs, the mainstay and terror of the British boarding- 
house ; consider the effect of such person’s introduction to a decent Gold Flake, let 
us say. Result—her disappearance in a cloud of smoke. And, in her stead, a jovial 
female sits, with pipe merrily bubbling, beside a tumbler suspiciously bright. I 
picture to myself dozens of such old ladies. They are telling one another stories— 
such stories! They are actually laughing! The curate and the weather—inex- 
haustible topics—have disappeared from their conversations ; now they discuss the 
colouring of clays, their preferences in cigarettes, and the merits of the last crop of 
Murias. Could anything be more delightful? Men seek their companionship and 
fill their pipes from the same jar. “A little music” and the crusted songs we know 
so well disappear from the drawing-room ; all is animation, the unrestrained frater- 
nisation of man and woman united by equal opportunity. The policy of the ‘ open 
door ” has justified its domestic existence. 

The intelligent can carry this pleasing scene further. A paragraph or two will not 
hold it. But, surely, a measure whose least result will be the extinction of the lap-dog 
and the acidulated female should meet with universal approbation. Therefore, let 
woman smoke, encourage her, be kind to her in the first dread moments of 
courageous attempt, forbear to notice her pallor ; and afterwards, when she emerges 
seasoned into the light of day, present her with tobacco instead of gloves, cigarette- 
papers instead of stationery. 

As for the “girl” —I have said nothing about the “girl.” 

She usually does as she pleases, bless her ! 
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** Tlere, here I live with what my board 


Can with the smallest cost afford.” 
—Hervrick. 








